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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tart the recognition of the King of the French would be imme- 
diately made by the British Government, we mentioned last week 
on the authcrity of the Times. General Baupranp, who arrived 
on Saturday, has had several conferences with our Ministers ; and 
on Wednesday he had the honour of being introduced to the King. 
It has been, we believe, a matter of discussion at our Court, 
whether the recognition should be made through the resident am- 
bassador, “Lord Stuart pz Rorusay, or a special envoy. Our 
opinion is, that the latter method will be adopted; and we should 
not be much surprised were Lord Stuart pz Rornsay to be re- 
called. The causes which may be supposed to justify such a step, 
it is urinecessary to enter on. The recognition of the title of Louis 
Puixte by the other powers will probably follow, if by our tardi- 
ness it do not precede his recognition by England. Prussia, it is un- 
derstood, will not scruple to acknowledge the King of the French 
as a brother ; and Austria, if we may trust to the rumours circulated 
by the French journals, will not remain long behind in this act of 
. One of those benign says, that when strong measures 

were lately advised by Prince Merrernicu, the Emperor gave & 
decided negative to the sm, Soe the report concludes with. 
* Merrcrnicu may go to the Devil.” Whether there isa vacancy 
for a feign secretai; {1 the establishment of that Monarch, we 
do ne ifhet al tes) or what-cha-ges attic appointinent the 
irthy turd.of Johannisberg may haye in ease there be... His 
u ' if we believe his pnemnion, are ample. While we 
anticipate the perfect concurrence of the great powers in..the late 
changes in the French Government, and as@ matter of course.the 
egneurrence of the lesser powers, we are botind to.add, that their 
concurrence, though desirable, is by no méans absolutely neces- 
. France has everything within herse’ ‘#8 required for her 

ce if attacked, and for her enjoyment if let'alone. It is their 
consciousness of this fact to which she will be indebted for recog- 
nition on the Continent, and perhaps in the Islands also. Success 
works wonders. ' 
. There is still in Paris, and less conspicuously in other places, a 
good deal of that restlessness which necessarily springs out 
@f so mighty a change as has been recently effected, and a good 
deal of the suffering which arises from -the shock that it 
hss communicated to national credit, and from other conse- 
quences which in the peculiar condition of France a revolution so 
mighty could not fail to be accompanied by. In the first place, 
there can be no doubt that a large body of men, chiefly of 
the lower ranks, who have by unexampled efforts driven a tyrant 
and his miyions from the throne and the country, must’ take 
‘to themselves some degree of pride for what they have done. A 
desire to get a little of the advantage of the revolution they have 
80 rapidly and successfully accomplished, is a very natural one in 
these men. They hear much of a patriotic King, of patriotic 
Chambers, of a patriotic press: they see the King provided for, 
many members of the Chambers provided for, and many of the 
Press equally fortunate ; it is quite natural that they shoul argue, 
Having conquered so much for others, why should not we con- 
quer alittle for ourselves?” The enemies of the workmen, ac- 
cording to their views, dre foreign artisans and machinery ; and 
were ey correct in their views, who could fairly oppose their de- 
mand, ‘that foreign artisans should be expelled—that machinery 
should be destroyed? They have expelled a King to serve the 
Duke @Orteans; they have broken down a government to 
serve the Deputies ; they have abrogated the Censure to serve the 
press,—why not banish and break down to serve themselves, the 
conquerors of all these achievements? The feelings which ‘give 
tosueh arguments are so natural, that nothing but extreme 
piusenegs.on the part of the persons, who are paid for sending 
over srated facts and false inferences to the London journe 


could render possible any mistake as to their source.’ Ta Eng 
where wa Doks of fo much enlightenment, and where we aoe 


chow Thany, not of the vulgar and uninsteueted, but 





pos- | 
it.af ' difference is, that‘where the French whisper, the Americany thun- 


the wealthy and learned, have declaimed against the encouragement 
of foreign artisans—for what is all the clamour against free trade 
but a clamour against such? Nay, how many grave and sober 
persons have gone beyond the French, and deprecated the en- 
couragement in England of British artisans? How many com- 
plaints have the irruption of Irish labourers given rise to, and how 
many sober plans have been propounded to remedy it ? The enemies 
of machinery are not to be found among the framebreakers of Nor- 
folk only ; there are many members of Parliament, and many great 
men not so privileged, who have expressed their serious doubts of the 
value of WArts’ and ArKwricut's inventions. That the Pari- 
sian workmen should think, as many not crackbrained persons 
among ourselves have both thought and said, is surely no matter- 
of wonder.. We have not, indeed, heard that on former occa- 
sions they sought to propagate their opinions so zealously as they 
do now. Weare told that parties of three or four hundred have 
repeatedly mustered, sometimes in one place, sometimes in ano- 
ther; that they have petititioned the Prefect, the Chambers, the 
King. But they have committed no violence; and while they 
confine themselves to peaceful assemblages, and to petitions, who 
but the most indiscriminating of creatures, a ‘gentleman of the 
press,” would shake the head, and augur, not the fulfilment of> - 
the people's wishes,—which, after all, in Paris, would cause but. 
small damage, for the Parisians:could spare both its English 
workmen and its machines, and suffer little inconvenience,—but 
the overthrow of the Government, which we verily believe to be~- 
at the present moment as secure as any government in the uni-. 
verse, our own riot excepted. 

But there are causes at present in operation, which ac- 
count for the distress of the Parisian workmen, without 
either foreigners or steam-engines, and which readily explain 
their exhibitions.of diseontent. In the first place, let us con- 
sider for a mor at what a source of employment has been 
cut off by the vanishment of the Court. Cuarzes and his 
extravagant family had incurred a debt of several millions sterling 
in the course of 4 few years, in addition to their enormous regular 
and authorized expenditure. All this was indeed wrung from 
Franee. Lut it was spent in Paris. The watse is stopped; the dis- 
burseiuent is wonderfully curtailed, we might almost say annihilated, 
for Locist'Hs; 12 will not s his own fortune and that assi: 
hin Aen og aE Bs ate household is absorbed in his publie 
establishment. In the second place, it eannot be doubted that the re- 
moval ofa number of “_ Te has much diminished the demand for 
work,-and ‘for woh whic ‘ their national habits called into action. 
They.éncouraged ‘French, they attracted English artists ; they 
have left both in a ba measure unenjployed. The same causes” 
that explain the reduced wages, and its natural consequence, the 
dissatisfaction of the workmen, go far to explain the fall of the 

ublic Funds. The retarning English, the self-banished French, 

ave been obliged to sell out cowte gui coute; the Stocks have 
fallen ; and forthwith all the monied men crowd to the Bourse to 
sell out also—many from sheer fear, for there is no coward on 
earth so sensitively timorous as your monied man—many from a___ 
spirit of Amy to take advantage of thedifferences. To those-- . 
who would build an argument on the fall of the French funds, it=_+ 
is only necessary to address one question. Is fhere a man im: 
Europe possessed of one sense—we say not of seven—who has @ 
doubt of the solvency.of the French nation, even if the present 
Government were overturned—if a republic, or, a change infinitely 
more to be deprecated, if the tyranny of the Bourbons were to be 
again established on its ruins ? 

The insecurity of the French Government has been also con- 
cluded from the angry discussions in the journals, and from the 
exhibition of party feeling in the Chambers and elsewhere. This 
is CHATEAUBRIAND's argument—a free government is incompa- 
tible with a free people. The press is at present free in its exer- 
cise, and it speaks freely—the Opposition (for there is an opposi- 
tion}—the Ministerial—the Moderate, which steers between the two 
parties. The members of both Chambers do the same, for there 
is none to make them afraid. The people imitate their rulers and 
their instructors. Yet there is not nearly so many nor so virulent. |- 
disputes among.the French as there are among the English— 
the Scotch—nothing like what prevails among the Irish; and 
the Americans leave them out of sight behind, One 
cause of difference in Paris and the provinces are the dismissals . 
of the timeserving adherents of the late Government. ‘The Council 
of State has been remodelled ; the Prefects have been changed in - 
many instances: many-officiaries have been discharged. The friends 
of the late Government ¢xelaim against the severity and extent of ~, 
these changes; the friends of the present against their limited charac- 


'| ter.° Precisely the Same disputes agitated America on the election ~ 
of General Jackson; one’ 


y calling for, another against the - 
F agen The 


alterations which-the new Government thought. necessary. 
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dered ; where the French complain, the Americdhs cursed, Is old 
Hickory insecure, or the government of the ed States totters 

ing? At the moment when we write, outrages are perpetrating 

at Kidderminster, gréater and more violent than any that dis+ 

_ariger France during the turmoil of the Three Days. Does the 

ord of rym House sleep less sound, or is the throne of WiL- 

1AM the Fourth less stable, because a few workmen reason like 

fools and act like madmen ? 

Since our last, some discussion has taken place in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and also in the Chamber of Peers, on the subject of 
the impeachment of Ministers. On Saturday last, an application 
was made to the former by M. Satverrs’s Committee, for power 
to call for persons and papers, in order that they might be enabled 
to frame their charge correctly; they also asked for power to sit 
as juges d instruction, and to examine the parties whom they 
meant to accuse. The demand was resisted, on the ground that 
the facts of which Ministers were accused were so notorious that 
no preliminary examination was necessary. On the first division, 
the result appeared doubtful (it was taken by rising up and sitting 
down), and a ballot was called, when the motion was -declared to 
be carried by 186 to 93. The subject of the impeachment was 
brought before the Peers by a letter addressed to Baron Pasquier, 
he late Premier. The letter is a great curiosity in its way. 

e French say of the Prince, 7/ est si béte (a phrase which is 
nearly the same as saying he is “‘ such a GouLBuRN of a fellow”) 
—and certainly no such bit of bétise has ever passed under our re- 
view as the following. 

** Saint Lo, Aug. 17. 

** Monsieur le Baron—Having been arrested at Granville, at the mo- 
ment when I was flying from the sad and deplorable events which have 
just taken place, and seeking an opportunity to retire to the island of 
Jersey, I have surrendered myself a prisoner into the hands of the pro- 
visional Commission of the Prefecture of the department of La Manche, 
neither the Procureur du Roi for the arrondissement of Saint Lo, nor 
the yuge d’instruction, having any power, according to the terms of the 
charter, to commit me, in case (of which, however, I am ignorant) the 
Government had given orders for my arrest. ‘ It is only by the authority 
of the Chamber of Peers, says article 29 of the charter, and which, in 
this respect, is conformable to the old charter, ‘ that a member of the 
Chamber of Peers can be arrested.’ I know not what steps the Chamber 
of Peers may take on this subject, or whether it will charge me with the 
lamentable events of the two days, which I deplore more than any man, 
which came on with the rapidity of the thunderbolt in the midst of the 
tempest, and which no human strength nor prudence could arrest, since 
in those terrible moments it was impossible to know to whom to listen, 
orto whom to apply, and every man’s efforts were required to defend his 
own life. My only desire, M. le Baron is, that I may be permitted to re- 
tire to my own home, and there resume those peaceful habits of private 
life, which alone are suited to my taste, and from which I was torn in 
spite of myself, as is well known to all who are acquainted with me. 
Enough of vicissitudes have filled my days, enough of reverses have 
whitened my head, in the course of the stormy life I have led. I cannot 
in any degree be reproached with having in the time of my prosperity 
preserved any vengeful recolJections against those who used their power 
with undue severity against me in adversity. Indeed, M. léyBaron, in 
what position should we all be’placed, surrounded as we ar@ by those con- 
tinual changes presented by the age in which we live, if the political opi- 
nions of those who are smittén by the tempest are to become misde- 
mieanours or crimes in. the eyes of those who have embraced a more for- 
tunate side of the question? If I cannot obtain permission to retire 
quietly to my home, I entreat to be allowed to withdraw into a foreign 
country with my wife and my children. Lastly, if the Chamber of Peers 
détermine.to decree my arrest, = solicit that they will affix as the place of 
my detention the fortress of Ham, in Picardy, where I was for a long 
time in captivity in my youth, or in some other fortress at once 
commodious and spacious. That of Ham would agree better than 
any other with the state of my health, which has been for some time 
enfeebled, and which the late events have greatly injured. The misfor- 
tunes of an upright man ought in France to meet with some sympathy ; 
but at all events, M. le Baron, I may almost venture to say that it would 
be barbarous to bring me into the capital at a time when so many preju- 
dices have been raised against me—prejudices which my unsupported 
voice cannot appease, and which time alone cancalm. I have been long 
and too much accustomed to see all my intentions misrepresented and 
placed in the most odious light. To you, M. le Baron, I have submitted 
all my wishes, not knowing to whom I ought to address myself, and at 
the same time I request you to lay them before those to whom it of right 
belongs, begging you to accept the assurance of my high consideration. 

(Signed) ‘The Prince de PoLicnac. | 

**P.S. L beg you to do me the favour to acknowledge the receipt of this 

letter.” 
a This document was submitted to a Committee, which, by the 
mouth of Count Simeon their Chairman, reported to the Peers 
that the Committee did not consider that a Peer was deprived of 
his privileges by becoming a Minister, since those privileges— 
among which is that of exemption from arrest unless under peculiar 
circumstances—-were given not so much to the individual as to the 
public, to insure freedom of debate, and to save the business of the 
nation from being interrupted. They considered, however, that 
Prince Potienac having been arrested by public clamour (hue and 
cry), on charges of great weight,—and a resolution of impeachment 
having passed against him in the other Chamber,— for these rea- 
sons, but more especially for the latter, it was advisable that 
the Peers should refrain from making any demand in his favour 
of the constitutional guarantee. 

“‘ The Prince,”’ said the reporter, ‘‘ has the right, as it will be his duty, 
to defend his innocence. He will be allowed every means, and will be 
tried by upright and impartial judges; but to set him at liberty would be 
the greatest and at the same time the most incredible denial of justice that 
can be conceived. Since he is under arrest, it is impossible not to suffer 
the law to take its course, and pronounce upon his guilt or innocence.” 

M. de Stuzon made no special report on the case of M. de 
Pgyronnet, as he is included in the list of Peers who are de- 
priyed of their honours by the 76th article of the new Charter, 
and consequently is no longer a member of the Upper House, 





He observed, however, that he and all thé Ministers would receive 
the benefit of @ trial by the Peers, i as they alone, were 
the judges in cases of impeachment. In terms of this report, the 
‘Chamber passed a resolution approving of the arrest of the 
Premier at St. Lo, and declaring that on the arrest of Pevronner 
at Tours, there was no case for their consideration ; and these reso- 
lutions were transmitted to the Minister of Justice. 

While the Chambers are thus discussing the means of punishing 
the enemies of their country, who, along with those self-exiled 
persons who have escaped, were anxious to destroy its liberties, 
they have not been neglectful of the involuntary exiles whom the 
fears and prejudices or injustice of the Government that has been 
overthrown had driven from France. No sooner was the downfal 
of Cares made known at Rome, than the members of the Bona- 
PARTE family resident there informed the French Ambassador, 
that as the flight ‘of their oppressor necessarily annulled the de- 
crees by which they were banished, they intended to adopt imme- 
diate measures for returning to the country of their birth, as 
France is considered by all of them. A spirited letter from one 
of the younger branches, who bears the name of his wonderful 
uncle, has ‘appeared in the Constitutionnel. The subject of the 
exiles was .introduced in the Chamber of Deputies by M. L’As- 
BEY DE PompiEReEs; andthe law by which, on the second Resto- 
ration, they were so unjustly sent out of France, will be imme. 
diately repealed. 

In the Chamber of Peers, on Monday, some discussion took 
place previous to the report on Pottenac’s letter being presented, 
on a letter of the Marquis de Rouges in the Quotidienne, in which 
the Marquis entered on some explanation of the sense in which 
he took the oath of allegiance. The debate called up the Duke de 
Firzs AMES. 

** Since the sitting at which I took the oath,” said the Duke, “I have 
not seen, or communicated with, the Marquis de Rougé, the peer said to 
have signed a letter published in the Quotidienne, which gave rise to a 
discussion at the last sitting. I think it my duty to make this declaration 
before I enter upon the matter in question, because I feel that I have had 
to deal with a Ministry that is somewhat captious.” (4 laugh.) He re- 
peated, that when he took the oath he thought he was following the 
wishes of him whose misfortunes he respected, and for whom he would 
have sacrificed his life over and over again. ‘ Contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace and order in France, and this will be serving me. 
Such were his last words. But at the same time, he had no reservation, 
and pronounced the oath as a man of honour. The Duke then took leave 
to tell Ministers that it was but a pitiful opening of their career to cri- 
ticise letters and give a forced construction to words which may have 
slipped from the.pen. He thought it would be better for them to occupy 
themselves with more important cares, and think of the public good, and 
prepare against the storms' that were gathering over their heads. They 
should above all things endeavour to satisfy the country that the revo- 
lution accomplished by the public would promote the public interests 
and the laws, and not merely serve the interests of a party who abused 
the victory, by using it for the indulgence of their private resentment. 
He concluded by expressinga hope that-Ministers would not ce tiggy Dd 


any Peers retained opinions or sentiments different-fram those t had 
avowed.” ail 


Such a plain unvarnished speech speaks convincingly in proof 
of the real liberty of the Chambers. The Duke de Broeuiz, the 
only Minister present, replied :— 

*“The Ministry, however captious it might be, would have said no- 
thing, and asked nothing, respecting an oath taken by mén of honour: 
the explanation had been provoked by the insertion of a letter in the 
journals ; and the noble peer, in addressing it to the public, gave the 
Chamber the right of inquiring the meaning of it. He knew but one re- 
striction in respect to the oath, which was the reciprocity of engagement 
between the person that took and the person who received it. ‘Ihave 
taken,’ he said, ‘an oath of fidelity to Louis Philippe: so long as Louis 
Philippe fulfils the oath he has himself taken to France, I will maintain 
mine. I took-an oath to the late Government; I, in my private station, 
observed it faithfully, till the Jast moment. The instant that the oaths 
which had been taken to France were violated, I thought myself disen- 
gaged from mine.’” $ 

With the most perfect freedom, the Government is by no means 
deficient in energy. At Nismes, the old and long-suppressed 
disputes between the Catholics and Protestants, which were fos- 
tered by the open countenance and indulgence of the exiled 
family, have displayed themselves. On the 15th, when Lovuts 
Puitip was proclaimed, a riot took place, and two persons were 
killed and several wounded. Two battalions of the Line 1imme- 
diately marched from Montpelier to protect the public peace ; and 
a spirited address was published to the inhabitants, and a decree: 
was issued by the Mayor, strictly enforcing a respect for the laws, 
and ordering all strangers found in the streets after seven 0 clock 
at night without passport, to be immediately arrested. Nismes 
is now perfectly quiet, and will remain so. M. CasimtRr PERRIER, 
the aged and venerable President of the Deputies, has resigned, 
and M. J. Larrrre has been unanimously chosen to succeed him, 
L'ABBEY DE PompiERss is Vice-President. 


There was_a report some days ago, that at Algiers while 
Duperre and the ships had hoisted the tricoloured flag on the first 
notice of the revolution, Bourmonr persisted in displaying one 
white flag. If this was true before, it is true no longer—the « y 
ensign raised by the French at Algiers is the national one. . 
last letters describe the troops. as busily employed in knoc “ 
ing down houses and streets, with a view to form places i 
squares, where, in case of an finsurrection of the ee ae 
artillery could act. This remodelling of the town says more ) 
its permanent occupation than any measure hitherto reported. 
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The hopes of the Patriots of Spain are, if we may. 
subjoined document, at length destined to be fulfilled. 
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strous tyranny under which the minds. and bodies of the subjects 
of Ferp1inanp have long groaned, draws to amend. We — 
with the Times, that the revolution in France is unconnected as 
cause and effect with the revolution which we may soon have to 
announce in the Peninsula; but its fortunate occurrence when the 
preparations for the latter were so nearly completed, cannot fail 
very much to inspirit the brave men by whom they have been 
planned, as well as to strike terror into the heart of the despot 
and his tools whose perfidy has rendered them nece:sary. We 
cannot for a moment conceive that there exists a community, 
however debased, in which such a Government as that which has 
long prevailed in Spain can be voluntarily, much Jess cheerfully 
borne. When therefore a feasible prospect of making head against 
it occurs, and when it is known that the despot is without 
hope of assistance from without, the result may be easily prophe- 
sied. The people must have freedom, with the will of their 
master if he be wise, but be he wise or foolish, they must have 
freedum. We call the following paper a document; because, 
from the relations subsisting between the Times and the exiled 
Spaniards, it assumes, though not so given, that character. 
The Times has with great zeal and consisteucy advocated the 
cause of these unfortunate men through good report and bad ; and 
it is entitled to, and has, we doubt not, received their perfect con- 
fidence. We might infer this from internal evidence, had we 
none cther. The paper is one of statement, not of argument—a 
statement which no one not in the confidence of the paities could 
have made. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that by the last letters from Cadiz, 
the communications between Madrid and France are indirectly an- 
nounced as completely interrupted. The Government at Cadiz is 
said to have requested information of the French revolution from 
the English merchants there, in order to send it to Madrid, because 
the Government of Madrid had had no communications with Paris. 

The statement or manifesto of the Times is as follows :— 

** We have no hesitation in affirming it to be unquestionable, that an 
entire overthrow of the tyranny of ‘ Ferdinand the perfidious’ is now on 
the point of taking place. 

*Those who are not accurately informed with regard to the Spaniards, 

seemed disposed to found their anticipation of this great and happy oc- 
currence on the recent establishment of constitutional liberty on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, They are altogether deceived. 
‘The destruction of that horrible system under which Spain has 
groaned ever since (with one short interval) the restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the sovereignty of France, was actually prepared, and would, in 
a very few months, perhaps a few weeks, have been accomplished, al- 
though Charles the Tenth had still kept possession of his throne. 

“ Spain in 1822-23 was torn to pieces by faction, overrun by a French 
army of 100,000 men, discouraged by the menaces of Russia, and we 
must add, though with shame and self-reproach, was betrayed by the 
paltry and unmanly policy of the British Government of that period. 

“« There is no form of hatred, persecution, or barbarous vengeance, to 
which the friends of liberty in Spain have not been subjected from that 
day to the present. Powers more odious and intolerable than those of the 
Inguisition have been abused with worse than inquisitorial cruelty by 
the civil functionaries of the Court; all the most respectable men who 
were permitted or compelled to remain in their country were trampled 
on; the most fortunate of the Spaniards—those considered the most for- 
midable—were proscribed and banished, 

“‘ But Mr. Canning never made a mistake so deplorable, as in believing 
that freedom could be more highly appreciated by the Portuguese than by 
the Spanish nation. 

. “Had the constitutional Spaniards found only Spaniards to contend with, 
they would have madea somewhat different stand from that which was 
ss “pf by the patriots of Portugal on the Douro. _It was heartless, as 
well as inconsistent, to taunt the people of Spain with indifference to the 
rights of freemen, when their earnestness in the cause had been alleged 
by the Holy Alliance as a sufficient motive for commanding an enormous 
French army to attack their territory, and reduce them to bondage. 

“« The nation, however, was not annihilated. From the hour at which 
the last French division marched homewards—we suspect before it—an 
active and well-managed correspondence has been carried on through all 
the provinces of the Peninsula; and the brave and distinguished exiles in 
foreign lands have willingly answered the invitations of their countrymen 
to re them in striking one more blow for freedom. 

Ihe consequence was painted without exaggeration, as we are informed, 
In a letter from one of our Paris correspondents on Wednesday last, 
where the writer asserts, on the authority of Ferdinand himself, that the 
people were against him,—the army devoted to the Constitutional chiefs, 
even the bulk of the tyrant’s own guards disaffected towards him, and no 
chanee of safety left for the estimable race of Spanish Bourbons, but the 
march of another French army to their support. 

“It cannot, therefore, be:alleged with any justice to the Constitutional 
Spaniards, that they took their cue from France, or that their enterprise 
for the redemption of their noble country was but an offshoot from the 
victory of the French people. 

' The fact is, that Spain was already ripe. The Polignac Government, 
ae well inclined, durst not form another cordon sanitaire,or despatch 
Ge ler army to destroy the Spaniards. The Constitutional leaders resi- 
ptt Spain, assisted or directed by the more distinguished of the exiles, 
ba aiting but the signal to begin. The Ambassadors of the goodly 
erdinand in England and elsewhere, were driven to desperation by the 
proofs which reached them of the magnitude of the enterprise, and of the 
a and energy with which it had been planned and prosecuted under 
mendous embarrassments ; and the most atrocious measures were 
Pepa: upon certain Governments by these minions of the Camarilla, for 
sa og 4 sensi of many noble-minded -men, on whom Ferdinand, 
ior'there refused them admission to Spain, invoked severe punishments 

Bren endeavours to reach it through some channel independent of his 

oe 2. . 

_“‘It.is only fair to acknowledge, nevertheless, that, ifthe Spaniards had 
= themselves to act, without waiting for any impulse from Paris, 

e glorious example which has been set them in that capital must infi- 
nitely facilitate and expedite the success of their own national project. 
‘here is now in op te ~ —_ which liberty, at home or 

* » Of which ‘to be apprehensive. “Vainly wi 
the tyrant appeal to the * Citizen-King? wiastunenpins ‘the Palais tL 


? 


‘merely of such a purpose, would hurl Louis Philip from his yet upsteady, 
eminence, 

But there is a colour, we find, given to the cause of the Spanish 
Constitutionalists, which is not merely false, but full of danger. It has 
been said, that instead of Spain being henceforth, as formerly, dragged 
along at the chariot- wheels of whoever may be reigning King of France, 
she will be guided by her sympathies with the French ‘ people,’ . 
“We believe no such thing. Weare satisfied that the sympathy of 
Spaniards is with Spain, and with Spain only; that the genuine and sole 
aim of the movers of Spanish liberty is to make their country independ- 
ent—thoroughly independent of France, of Austria, Russia, England, or 
any other power; and as there is nothing servile in the plans of the Con- 
stitutionalists, (we speak from good authority), so isthere nothing ex- 
travagant or wild. te 
“They are one and all convinced of the manifold errors exhibited in 
the constitution of the Cortes. Their first wish is to shun such errors, 
The constitution of England, so far as may be practicable for Spain, is, 
we understand, the model which they hope to imitate. They must have 
a King so checked and controlled, that he cannot, if he would, betray 
the interests of his subjects. Ferdinand, they are insane if they suffer 
again to deceive them. But whoever may be their Sovereign, his nails 
must be paired. 

‘« The Constitutional Spaniards are well aware of the blunder that was 
formerly committed, in the creation of a single legislative assembly. 
There are in Spain a large body of noblemen, possessed of great landed 
and other property, 19-20ths of them warmly attached to the principles 
of a free constitutional monarchy. This distinguished and most useful 
class of men was absurdly thrown aside by the constitution of 1812 and 
1820, and therefore wantonly exasperated: they form the legitimate, na- 
tural, and powerful materials of a House of Lords for Spain; and we may 
be assured, that when law and order succeed to the present more than 
Turkish anarchy of licentious despotism, an Upper Chamber will be con- 
stituted simultaneously with King and Cortes. 

“This body, more analogous to the English nobility than any other 
class of noblemen in Europe, sent repeated deputations to Sir Henry 
Wellesley, requesting him to lay before Ferdinand their desire that he 
would be content to govern as Constitutional King of Spain, in 
which case they would suppert his authority with all their power. The 
memorable answer of the autocrat was this—‘ I will be nothing but abso- 
lute King? We pray to Heaven, then, that-he may be ‘ nothing,’—abso- 
lute King he will not be, in ali human probability, for another month, 

“« As for the other measures of the Constitutional party in Spain, we 
have been to!d that their intention is te establish as a principle the ‘ free- 
dom of commerce ;’ and, as the exception to that principle, only such im- 
posts as may be requisite for purposes of revenue ;—that immediate care 
will be taken to repair the injustice done to individuals by the outrages on 
property perpetrated at the instigation of the monks, in whose favour the 
national domains were reannexed to the monasteriés, and all purchases 
made under the laws of the Cortes annulled. a 

“It is likewise decided to proclaim an immediate recognition of the 
debts contracted by the Cortes, and to reappropriate, as security te 
the public creditors, the national domains of which they were pil- 
laged when Ferdinand thought proper to commit the unexampled 
iniquity of disclaiming the national debt. It is further the feeling, as we 
have been informed, of the Spanish Patriots, to refer to the ancient laws 
of Spain (as much trampled on by Ferdinand as any other public secu- 
rities), in all cases where provision can be discovered in them for the 
maintenance of the subject’s right, whether civil or political. 

“This, we are led to believe on high authority, is the spirit, equally cir- 
cumspect and honest, in which the Spanish re-founders of their country’s 
_ liberty have pledged themselves to each other and to their fellow-citizens 
to proceed.” 

-By the latest despatches from Mr. Appineron, our Ambas- 
sador, we should be induced to suppose that Ferprnanp contem- 
pkited making a virtue of necessity, and restoring to his people 
what he had so seandalously robbed them of. We have small 
faith in such tardy repentance. ‘ 

*«* When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be; 
When the Devil grew well, the Devil a monk was he.” 

Should the Patriots be persuaded by any such indications to 
relax in their efforts, they may depend on it, at the first epportu- 
nity, Ferpinanp will convince them of the folly of trusting te 
princes—to such princes. The account of Frerpinanp’s liberal 
intentions does not tally with another account, in which we put 
more faith—that the packet that goes to Gibraltar has been, on the 
solicitation of the Spanish resident here, ordered to proceed direct 
without touching at Cadiz, because English newspapers (Oh 
these newspapers !) have been insinuated into the Peninsula, in 
consequence of its visits to that port, notwithstanding the strict 
orders of the King to the contrary. 








Sometime ago, it was stated that several vessels had been de- 
tained by the blockading squadron of Don Miauet off Terceira. 
The arrival of the vessels at Lisbon has since been announced in 
letters from that port, and in the Government Gazette. Their 
names are—the Velocity, from Valparaiso, which is said to have 
on board from 40,0007. to 50,0007. worth of gold and silver in bars 
and dust; the brig Margaret, of Liverpool, from Rio Janeiro 5 
the St. Helena, East India packet vessel, which has been ordered 
to be given up; an English brigantine, named the Amelia; and 
an American schooner, named the Anne. It appears that on Mr. 
Pxruuips, the Vice-Consul, attempting to go on board the Bt. 
Helena, he was repulsed with the most violent threats, and a large 
earthen pitcher thrown at his head, which luckily did not hit him, 
otherwise, it is supposed, the blow must have proved fatal, On 
» the subject of these several acts of Mieuet and his Government, 
the following laconic announcement appears in the Times of this. 
morning :— 2 

“It is understood, in well-informed quarters, that a peremptory de- 
’ mand ‘has been forwarded to the Portuguese Government to restore the 
British ships unlawfully detained. If at the end of three ah this demand 


see with, the ships and detaining squadron will be taken by 
rce 


“The John Buli must buckle on. his armour in defence of his 
‘beloved King of Portugal; we fear that even the decree of the 





for support. A-single regiment orde 


red to the Pyrenees on suspicion 


Lamego Cortes will not avail him now. 
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KING WILLIAM’S COURT. 

Tur Ktne came to town on Wednesday for the purpose of holding a 
Court, with a view to the introduction of General Baudrand, the envoy 
extraordinary of the King of the French, who has been deputed to in- 
form his Majesty officially of the recent important changes. The Gene- 
ral had a private interview with the King, which lasted a quarter of an 
hour: he was very kindly received, and has, we understand, expressed 
hiniself in very warm terms of his Majesty's urbanity and condescension. 
He immediately despatched a courier to Paris to inform his Government 
of his gracious reception. Our Ministers are also said to have received 
General Baudrand with great politeness. : 

‘After the Court, the King held a Privy Council, at which all the 
Ministers in town attended; when a proclamation was agreed to be 
issued, declaring the Parliament to stand prorogued from the 14th of 
September to the 26th of October, when it will meet for the despatch of 
éusiness—a phrase which implies that the summoning for that day is 
peremptory. 

The Princess Sophia visited his Majesty while he was in town. 
King returned to Windsor to dinner. 

Tue Kine’s BrrtTu-pay.—We noticed the birth-day illuminations 
in London in our second edition last week. On no occasion within our 
memory were those symptoms of rejoicing so general and so gay. There 
was not, we believe, a single establishment in any way connected with 
the King or the Royal Family that did not exhibit a crown, an anchor, 
a W, or some other of the limited number of tokens by which, on such 
occasions, John Bull marks the richness of his purse and the poverty of 
his fancy. A few of the more ambitious had mottoes. One, in Jermyn 
Street, had “The King, and a good digestion to him: ” this was 
baker’s wit—whether the bread which it was meant to bring into notice 
required a specially good digestion, we know not. Mr. Hamlet, the 
goldsmith, sported, very appropriately, a couple of diamonds in addition 
to stars and crowns; and Colnaghi and Ackermann had, with equal 
propriety, illuminated specimens of the fine arts. The likenesses of his 
Majesty were, in general, vile; they were very unlike, and for the 
most part very ugly—which was by no means necessary. Any resem- 
blance, or no resemblance, however, was caught up by the crowd as an 
occasion of raising a shout ; and as heads and busts and full-lengths 
were to be found in almost every street, the noise and the lights were 
equally diffused over the metropolis, and the expenditure of oxygen was 
as great as that of olefiant gas. The multitude who crowded the street 
Was vast, and constituted, indeed, the principal part of the show. Pic- 
cadilly, and all the streets, small or great, leading to it and from it, had 
the appearance of the passages of a theatre on a night of general attrac- 
tion. There was an immense number of people in the streets when the 
King prorogued Parliament, but hardly to be named in comparison with 
the hundreds of thousands that moved in solid columns from Temple 
Bar as far west as St. James’s Street on Saturday from nine to ten 
o'clock. In other quarters the joyous day appears to have been cele- 
brated with the same good-will. At Windsor, at the entrance of the 
_ Long Walk, sixty tables, of fifty places each, were laid; and there was 
not an empty place nor a dissatisfied guest among the three thousand 
who sat down. The King walked through the crowd of guests and spec- 
tators, accompanied by the Mayor of Windsor, and halted at the head 
of the centre table while grace was said: he afterwards visited a number 
of the other tables, thus affording to every one an ample opportunity of: 
seeing their sovereign; and then joined the Queen, who, accompanied: 
by the different members of the Royal Family, paid a visit to the same 
ae. ie her carriage. The healths of their Majesties were pledged in 

it may be imagined with exceeding great fervour; and the shouts 
of the eaters and drinkers, were. amply seconded by those of the specta- 
tors. Great order and regularity prevailed during the plain but substan- 
tial meal; and not the slightest accident happened. The day was fine, 
and the evening equally so. The illuminations shone forth in brilliant 
contrast, under favour of asky of wintry darknessand summer mildness. 
The fireworks exhibited in the Home Park, as it is called, to which the 
public were freely admitted, were exceedingly splendid, and excited great 
admiration. While gayetigs unmixed with gravities were the order of 
the day without, within the Castle a banquet more gorgeous though not 
more happy was spread for all the members of the Royal Family, and 
for a number of noble and distinguished visitants. The celebrated ser- 
vice of gold plate, as well as the enormous coolers and plateaux, was 
produced for the first time since the accession. About two hundred and 
fifty of the nobility and gentry were received by the King in the even- 
ing, in addition to those who were entertained at dinner. Such were 
the rejoicings at Windsor. At Richmond, the people had a boat- 
race in honour of the day, which afforded—so say the reports— 
very excellent sport; and in the evening there were the good old 
English sports of grinning through a horse collar, sack-races, 
and a jingling-match, for the amusement and edification of those 
who had a relish for stronger stimulants than the the elegant di- 
version of rowing supplied. At Brighton, two hundred gentlemen met 
at the Old Ship tavern, where they dined to show their loyalty and love 
to the Sailor King—a method deserving a special commendation, inas- 
much as good eating and drinking not only make the heart glad, but the 
tongue pliant, and thus swell at once the tide of kindliness and give fa- 
cilities to its free flow. 

Wao Is THE ILLustRIouS PERsON ?—A Curious anecdote is afloat, 
showing at once the temper and weakness of a certain illustrious person. 
Ata late Royal festival it was the pleasure of the King to give the 
health of the Duke of Wellington; the illustrious person alluded to 
turned down his glass, and refused to drink it. The most humiliating 
of all consequences to such a mind has been the result ; he has been forced 
to employ the good offices of the man whom he insulted, in order to be 
reconciled to the justly offended host.— Times. 

BricHtTon.—Great preparations are making here to celebrate the 
expected visit of their Majesties to Brighton, on Monday next, for which 
asum of money has been liberally subscribed by the inhabitants. One 
intention of the committee is to erect a triumphal arch at the entrance 
ofthe town. At the second meeting of the committee, Mr. Wilds, jun. 
presented a plan for the pyramid sufficiently large to admit carriages to 
pass h and under it. Its four sides to contain seats for the accom-. 
modation of one thousand charity children, so that the whole of the edi- 
fice would be covered by them, a sight that would be no less beautiful in 


The 
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itself, than it must prove gratifying to their Majesties, particularly to 
the Queen, who takes the d t interest in establishments having the 
education of the poor for their object. The apex of this pyramid was to 
be surmounted by a British sailor, holding the standard of England. 
The erection of the building would have cost about 35/. At night it was 
proposed that variegated lamps should be placed on the back of the seats 
or steps-occupied by the children, so as to form one pyramidical body of 
lights, diversified by the colours of the lamps into a variety of beautiful 
tints, Each entrance to be then closed with transparencies bearing-some 
appropriate device or motto. The place occupied by the sailor to have 
brilliant stars ‘fixed in such a position as to be viewed on every side with 
advantage, and over each entrance a transparency of the King’s Arms to 
be placed. The whole design is highly creditable to the ingenuity of Mr, 
Wilds. Illuminations are projected on the most extensive scale, and the 
committee propose to have some splendid fire-works on the Steine, pre- 
parations for which are made on a very extensive scale. Fire-works are 
also to be displayed at sea; and one of the steam-packets will be beauti« 
fully illuminated. On the day after the arrival of his Majesty, there 
will be a still more gratifying spectacle than all the blaze of light, the 
roaring of cannon, or the hurras of the people—a spectacle that none will 
witness with more pleasure than their Majesties themselves. Four 
thousand children, all of whom are educated, and many of them clothed 
and fed, by the benevolence of their more wealthy townsmen, are to 
dine on the Old Steine, a place admirably adapted by nature and art for 
such a festival.—Abridged from the Brighton Gazette. 

Tue BricHTon GUARDIAN AND THE KinG.—It appears that the 
Brighton Guardian, some day last week, inserted a paragraph reflecting 
on the King (we have not seen it), which has called the loyalty of the 
Brighton people into very violent action. Ata meeting on Monday, 
there was a motion to burn the editor in effigy; but as some considera. 
tion was requisite in respect of so grave a matter as burning an editor, 
the further discussion was put off to Wednesday ; when the High Con- 
stable refusing to sanction the project, it was again put off sine die. 
The Brightonians lost the countenance of George the Fourth by the 
injudicious conduct, according to their views, of some of the inhabitants ; 
and any measure, however slight, which was to hazard the favour of 
William the Fourth might be expected to call forth their special ire. We 
imagine, however, that a formal resolution to burn even an editor in 
effigy, would, if carried, have subjected the parties to a charge of con 
spiracy. What was the person so held up to public indignation to expect 
from the populace, if the respectable part of the community proceeded 
to such lengths against him ? 





BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH FRENCH FREEDOM. 


Tue EpinsureGu MEEtTING.—We have mentioned the requisition for 
this meeting, and marked as it deserved the conduct of the Lord Provost, 
so contrasted to that of our Lord Mayor, in readily acceding to the wishes 
of his respectable townsmen.: The meeting was held in the Waterloo 

ms, The number assembled was upwards of a thousand, the great 
room being crammed to suffocation. It is not, however, in its nume 
bers that the meeting stands out from all that have been,held on the same 
subject, but in the high character of those by whom it was called, coun- 
tenanced, and conducted. The most distinguished and respectable names 
in Edinburgh appeared in the requisition. Well might the Lord Provost 
say that he could not perceive in the honourable list any symptoms of 
These things are commonly best got up in a small town, and in 
np town in Europe better than in the Modern Athens. In London, 
meetings are calledby two classes,—the ordinary jog-trot Corporation 
men, the gentlemen of the long purse, ‘‘ Mr. Deputy Goose and Mr. 
Deputy Gander,” Councillor Higgins and Councillor Figgins, and so 


‘forth, to whom the routine of public business is quietly surrendered ; or 


they are called by jobbing politicians—men who trade on the capital of a 
long tongue, an empty head, and an imperturbable front,—who make the 
affairs of a parish, of a city, or of a kingdom, an instrument of puffing 
into notice the beef and ham shop of Joseph Jenkins, or the nice Ha- 
vannah cigars of Charles Simpkins: by these, the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary requisitionists, the men of place and the men of puff, almost all 
the meetings in the capital are convened. The really respectable part of 
the community, the really independent men, may appear at the meeting ; 
but they have neither part nor lot in the preparation of the proceedings. 
This arises partly from the impossibility in London of anyman knowing 
his neighbour, unless he happen to belong to one of the two classes we 
have just adverted to—partly from the disinclination that men of talent 
and character feel, unless their interests powerfully impel them to it, to 
mix themselves up with men’ without brains or without reputation. 
The necessary consequence of all this is, that when meetings are required, 
by so great an emergency as that which has just occurred, there is no 
proper machinery by whieh they can be got up. 

Now they manage all this much better in Edinburgh. There, from the 
size of the town, every man of reputation and talent is known; there 
are ahost of men of reputation and talent; and they band together. 
They have no drysalters or cheesemongers, to ask deference to their 
stupidity because of the plums in their pocket ; nor have they any loud- 
tongued and impudent quacks to intrude themselves wherever hones¢ 
men are congregated, to mar unanimity with their peculiar dogmas, or, 
where the current of their opinions happen to set the same way, to bring 
what is judicious and respectable into dispute by the contamination of 
their approbation. All these the smallness of the trade and the smallness 
of the town wholly exclude. The persons who assume the lead of their 
fellow-citizens are really qualified for leaders on account of their intellec- 
tual attainments ; and having no petty offices to which to aspire, no 
guzzling constituents to flatter into kindliness, they are placed in the 
proudest station of independence—an independence which the City dig- 
nitaries never know—they are not only independent of those above 
them, but of those below them. The approbation of such a meeting ] 
what even a nation may be proud to receive, for it is what the wealth o 
@ nation could not purchase. ‘ 

We have dwelt on these distinctions, because, had the Edinburgh 
meeting been an ordinary one, we should have scrupled to devote to " 
so large a portion of our columns. We need not praise the eloquence 0 
the speeches, for that will speak for itself. We must, however, acknows 
ledge the source whence our extracts are derived—the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal—because the report of some of the other papers give a less per- 
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fect idea of what was said, though all of them mention with due praise 
what was done. : ; 

The meeting was called for one o'clock; but, as if to shame our Lon- 
don-practice in every particular, the room was filled a few minutes after 
twelve, At one o'clock precisely, the Lord Provost, (Mr. Allan) accom- 
panied by a number of gentlemen, apveared on the temporary hustings. 
The Lord Provost, as a proper tribute to his conduct, was called to 
the chair by acclamation. 

«¢ Had I considered the meeting,” said his Lordship on taking the 
chair, ‘* called for any factious or improper purpose, I would have been 
the last man to presidein or to convene such a meeting. But on looking 
over the list of requisitionists, J could discover no party feelings ev- 
isting among them. This meeting was called simply to make a public 
disclosure of feelings which have been expressed very generally from the 
one end of this empire to the other. They have been universal—among 
the rich and the poor, the young and the old, and all who could think 
for themselves.” 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. Jeffery, who holds the high office 
of Dean of Faculty, or President of the Scotch barristers ; an office without 
emolument, but of more honour than any other that the Scotch baraffords. 
His forensic eloquence has been the repeated theme of his countrymen’s 
praise, and his literary talents are known and appreciated wherever the 
English language is known. His argument for calling the meeting is 
worked out with much humour and much force, ‘‘ It may be asked why 
have we sigued the requisition that has called us together on this occa- 
sion? and for what purpose do we take our fellow-citizens from their 
various occupations, or from their amusements, during a hot day, toa 
crowded meeting, to hear that repeated aloud and awkwardly in public, 
which they have all concurred in feeling at home? This is one of the 
questions which it is a little easier to ask than to answer ; and, upon my 
honour, the best answer on the part of myself and the other requisitionists 
is, that we really could not help it !—that the feelings with which we 
were possessed were too big to find utterance around firesides ; and the 
spectacle which called them forth too majestic and imposing to be viewed 
on a narrow scene, or hailed only by the acclamations of private indivi- 
duals. It is a great public event, unprecedented in the annals of nations 
—in the annals of the world ;—an event which is unsurpassed and un- 
equalled—not only for the flattering views which it holds out of human 
nature, but especially as an example of those generous and severer 
virtues to which the brave nation, which has achieved this glorious 
triumph over despotism, have hitherto been supposed to have had 
but slender pretensions. This public triumph seems to require that 
public. vent should be given to our feelings: that many who have 
exhausted themselves in their private circles in words of congratu- 
lation,, should have the opportunity of meeting face to face with other 
groups of their fellow-citizens, and assuring themselves that’ one 
common joy reigns among them all—one common hope—one common 
principle.; by which all ranks, orders, and distinctions should have this 

opportunity of expressing themselves‘on this happy and tiprecedented 
occasion. 
that has induced us to call you together, and the only and bestapology 
that can be given, to those to whom any apology may be thought neces. 
sary.’ But there is another motive, of a graver and a higher descrip- 
tion, which may plead our apology to those to whom the other might be 
addressed in vain. I do not think I arrogate too much to what is due 
to the sentiments of a foreigu country, in the expression of generous 
and public sympathy, when I say, that I cannot persuade myself that 
the tribute of admiration and gratitude which we are this day to offer to 
the noble burghers and the heroic populace of Paris, can be viewed by 
them as altogether without value, or be regarded by ourselves without 
benefit. Every one must feel that they have shed around them a glory 
which is unequalled in the world ; and I cannot believe that persons 
capable of such heroic efforts can be insensible to that praise from kindred 
spirits, whichis their best and most proper reward, Convened in orderly 
assembly, under the lawful authority of our chief magistrate, such a tribute 
we fondly hope, will appear to them peculiarly dear, and be felt as it ought, 
coming from those who, from ancient times, had been too frequently their 
enemies, among whom certain feelings of rivalry and emulation had pro- 
duced a certain degree of alienation or jealousy, and towards whom some 
remains of grudging and ill blood may still continue amongst us. A warm 
tribute of unmingled applause must come with encouragement to those who 
have done well ; and with accumulated force to others, whose deeds, not 
exceeded by anything in history, had called forth such a storm of popular 
indignation. It does appear to us that there is now a third reason to 
justify our assembling together—that our request has been duly and 
liberally patronised by the learned and distinguished person beside me. 
The event upon which we are called to express our feelings holds out a 
great’ prospect of good to us and all mankind; as terminating at length 
those lamentable and painful struggles, that for a time have subsisted all 
over the world ;—I mean those struggles between obsolete prejudice and 
degrading pretensions on the one hand, and a tendency to insubordination, 
and révolt, and disobedience on the other. The reconciliation between 
these two principles that has taken place in so short a time, does give us 
hope and assurance that the minds of men, even in the most irritable 
nation that ever existed, and who have formerly gone the greatest 
lengths in their irritation, have learned that lesson of moderation and 
humdnity which can alone render all classes of a nation happy, and by 
which thé dignity of the throne and the privileges of the people may 
be reconciled, and serve as a guarantee to the. rights of the people, 
to whith it has hitherto been too generally opposed.”—The eulo- 
glum on’ Louis Philip, and the reflections on the fight of the ‘Three: 
Days that led to his present elevation, are characterized by sound sense 
and ‘sound feeling, set ‘out by all that appropriateness of | phrase 


for whith ‘Mr. Jeffrey’s eloquence is so conspicuous...“ It is impossible: 


to look “Wifliout gratittide to that overruling Providence, by which, in 
this unexpected emergency, France was directed to, and found at once, 
a Prince of the condition, character, habits, and principles of the Mo- 
narch who now sways the sceptre in that country ;—a Prince of the 
blood so near as to ‘satisfy all natural and reasonable claims of legiti- 
macy ; connected with the Revolution, nearly connected by blood with 
One of its most misguided leaders—aware, therefore, alike of the abuses 
by which it had been produced, and the crimes and excesses to which it 

1 led—schooled for a long period in adversity, and who bore the resto- 
ration to his fortunes with moderation; who had led such an unambi- 


This, I believe in my heart, is the leading. and first; reason” 





tious life, as proved beyond a doubt that he had not taken any part in. 
plots or cabals which would have elevated him to the throne—that there 

was no dissimulation in the political principles he had lately avowed ; a 

Prince, in short, whose age, situation, and habits, which were direct, 

plain, and simple, gave assurance that he was qualified in an eminent 

and conspicuous manner to be the first legitimate Sovereign under a free 

and limited monarchy. In the last and highest place of those provi 

dential circumstances and singular felicities which attended this revolu- 

tion, must be placed the extraordinary and noble magnanimity—the mo« 

deration, firmness, and courage, by which the people of Paris had first 

achieved, and afterwards enjoyed and confirmed, their victory. It is 

impossible to look upon the story of those four eventful days without 

feelings of exultation and pride at the capacity of human nature, which 

is seldom tobe seen to advantage in large masses of mankind, though here 

was displayed, in the haunts of a dissolute and corrupt capital, the most sig- 

nal triumph of the severer and nobler virtues. Here was the spectacle of a 
great people totally unprepared, driven by unfortunate events to assume @ 

formidable attitude, scattered and disunited, without head or leader, 

without notice or expectation of the blow which was aimed at thems 

and yet, with invincible and magnificent resolution, each brooding for 

one night over the part he had to play on the morrow—consulting only 

with his own heroic breast on the means of rallying in the morning— 

and then, with calm, fixed, and magnanimous resolution, calculating 

upon nothing but the sympathy and unity of sentiments among his fellow. 

citizens—with slow, deliberate, and majestic movements, which could 

not have been surpassed by the most consummate masters of the art of 
war, they assumed those means of defence by which they were most 
likely to gain their object. In that situation they were overwhelmed in 
the first shock,—mowed down by the cannon, which the incomparable 
atrocity of their opponents actually levelled at the crowded streets and 
lofty buildings of that proud capital; they were ridden down by cavalry 
—assailed by men cased in armour; but they soon rallied; they tore 
up the streets for bulwarks—they covered every roof—filled every win- 
dow and every terrace, and fought at every corner, till, by the heroic 
and persevering resistance of that eventful night, the discipline and 
valour of the finest troops in Europe were baffled and discomfited. This 
assemblage presented a noble spectacle—of men and children—of women 

animated by heroic valour, and rising above the feelings of their sex. 
Theirs indeed was not a mere military conquest—it was a moral and 
nobler victory. ‘The soldiers. actuated by feelings of military duty, and 
most of them ignorant of the cause, were at last rather shamed than 
forced out of resistance—they gloomily refused to act against the people— 
threw. down their arms, and entirely subdued by the proud and 

touching spectacle before them, and giving way to their nobler feelings, 
fell-with sobs and tears into the embraces, and received and returned 
thé congratulations of friends and fellow-citizens. This is a scene on 
which I feel that even repetition and idle words may be borne with indul- 
‘gence. —This is very finely expressed. “The description of the different 
_treatmentof Charles and of Louis is equally good. ** Theconsummation 
of all was, to look at the exits of Charles the Tenth and Louis the Six- 
teenth—to contrast the total forbearance, not’ only from personal vioe 
lence, but frominsult ; the respectful gravity, ‘and majestic composure, 
with which that infatuated, and I will say, guilty tyrant, has been 
ushered out of the dominions so justly forfeited—attended by guards of 
honour, travelling with his suite and family in splendid carriages, with 
the proudest and most luxurious appendages, and attended by the repre- 
sentatives of the people ; received in every town with a mixture of mourn- 
ful, dignified, but unoffending silence, which shed even a higher glory on 
the people than all their great achievements ; compare this truly noble 
and moderate exercise of the rights of a free people, that magnanimous 
compassion, that humane sparing of a fallen victim, with the atrocious 
cruelty with which the fathers of the same men, and probably some of 
themselves, in the frenzy of that day, had persecuted and brougit to the 
scaffold a benevolent, virtuous, and intelligent Prince, whose whole 
reign had been a series of concessions to his people. This was admirable, 
and worthy of all commemoration, even if the fact only were before uss 
but we have the theory as well as the fact to explain the phenomenon. The 
excesses of 1790 were the excesses of slaves broken loose—of men unaccus« 
tomed to liberty—unfit for liberty—and, I may say, unworthy of liberty. 
The proceedings of 1830 were the proceedings of men trained to rational 
liberty ; warned by the example and miscarriage of their ancestors, of 
the necessity of patience, caution, long-suffering, and of powerful and 
unshrinking abstinence from all unnecessary innovation. What a lessom 
does this hold out to those who affect to dread the effects of liberty on @ 
people !/—to those who imagine that there can be no safety but in bonds; 
and that from the people being intrusted with rights, and even asserting 
those with violence, no other result can follow but disorder, violence, and 
bloodshed ! ” 

The resolution with which Mr. Jeffrey concluded was as follows: ig 
is, as the Americans say, lengthy :— 

“That the people of France having, with unexampled efforts of courage, and 
under every disadvantage of preparation, baffled the profligate attempt of their late 
Monarch to violate the sacred compact by which he held his crown, and to support 
that aggression by the most atrocious abuse of his military authority ; and having, 
in the very moment of their sudden triumph, and while yet excited by the sangui- 
nary struggle through which it had been obtained, made no other use of the power 
with which it invested them, than to exclude from the throne the tyrant and his 
descendants, and to make such alterations only in the charter of their liberties as. 
were calculated to prevent the recurrence of similar calamities, and give security 
and permanence to their free institutions ; haye, by thus uniting wisdom with 
heroism, and moderation with victory, not only vindicated their own rights ina 
manner the most glorious, but done ‘all that in them lay to maintain the peace of 


_ Europe, and have consequently entitled themselves to the high admiration and grati-~ 


tude of ali the friends of good order, and especially of the people of Biitain, whe 
Wrought out and established their own freedom ‘by_kindred measures, and have, of 
all nations, most cause to rejoive in the liberty and happiness of France.” ; 

“Mr.-Cockburn' moved a resoliition that no subscription was called for, 
We doubt the necessity of such a formal announcement of a fact, which 
after all is a very disputed one. We believe, in France, the subscrip- 
tions have been received in the most grateful spirit. 

Dr. Mackintosh moved that the resolutions of the meeting be commu. 
nicated to the Mayor and Municipality of Paris. We must find room 
for a sentence or two from the speech of Mr.Simpson, the chronicler of 
Waterloo, in seconding Dr. Mackintosh’s resolution :—** There is some- 
thing exciting,” said Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ something intensely novel, in the 
very mode and medium by which this tribute of our sympathy is to be 
sent to our neighbours, who are so well deserving of it. It is through 
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the peaceful civil authorities, recognized and respected, and quietly per- 


their functions, as if a revolution had not been. Never before 
aid we approach the French nation but as a hostile camp,—surrounded 
by merciless legions, and their ferocious leaders. Look at the history of our 
mutual relations. Never have we known the French people, but with the 
jealousy of rivals in peace, or the ferocity of enemies inwar. In vain we 
look for a point of friendly, confiding contact. The Agincourts and the 
Cressys threw between us, for centuries, a cloud tinged with blood; and 
the Blenheims and the Waterloos only deepened its dye—gild it as you 
will with the poetry of romanticgallantry, with all that sparklesin chivalry, 
and all that dazzles in glory. One topic remains, splendidly treated by 
my learned friend the Dean of Faculty, but too tempting to resist, even 
at the risk of weakening the impression which he made. We hail our 
brethren of France, because of the community—the similarity—I had 
almost said the identity—of our political history. We hail them as 
brethren in the community of a glorious, because a rational and high- 
souled revolution !—in the moderation—ay, up to our highest pitch— 
with which the triumph has been used ;—in the generous tenderness 
which has been shown to the grey hairs of their misguided and dethroned 
King—let us still hope, notwithstanding much that has been said, 
“ more sinned against than sinning.’ In the heroism—the electrical 
brilliancy of the blow which, in a few hours, made France free, 
and raised her to the pinnacle of moral exaltation; if to that we 
have, in our proudest annals, no parallel to offer, let us strive to rival 
them, in the only rivalry which can now remain between us—which 
shall most heartiiy repudiate war—which shall most freely unfetter com. 
merce—which shall most frankly communicate philosophical lights and 
scientific triumphs, but above all, which shall most unreservedly con- 
sign to oblivion all the paltry jealousies, all the vulgar animosities, all 
the grosser prejudices, which have so long put asunder two great families 
of the human race whom God hath joined—joined not less by his eternal 
laws than by his revealed word, and whose perverse hostility he has so 
long and so signally visited. 

A committee having been appointed, and a vote of thanks passed to 
the worthy Lord Provost, a loud call was made for Mr. Hume. The 
member for Middlesex at length stood forward to answer it. He said— 
dn the parish to which he belonged (Marylebone), he had already deli- 
vered his sentiments on the events they had met to consider, and expres- 
sed a hope that they would serve as a lesson to our own Government, 
who, he trusted, would take them asa hint not to neglect the only des- 
potism that his learned friend (Mr. Cockburn) said he would wish to 
live under, namely the despotism of public opinion. He hoped Govern. 
ment would take it as a kindly lesson, and so regulate their efforts as to 
effect those reforms, which all acknowledge are wanted in every depart- 
ment of the state. The Revolution of 1688 had been alluded to, and he 
Wished that the abuses, which had since crept in, might be reformed. 
The learned gentleman had said, that there were some dead or inert 
bodies in other constitutions ; but he was sorry to see so many dead or 
inert bodies in our own country, because they affected and detracted 
from the welfare of the whole. He hailed the proceedings int a neigh- 
bouring country; and he felt assured. that the changes that had been 
tide would be not only for the good of France, but for the good which 
this country will decidedly obtain. He really did. hope that persons in 
ted would yield to the despotism of public opinion, which was pretty 

idently manifested during last year, and give way, and timely and mo. 
@erately accede to those changes which force might take from them, but 
which miglit be obtained from their own hands with much better grace.’ 
~ Before the meeting broke up, three cheers were given for the King, in 
testimony of the hearty affection that every one present bore him. From 
the sim collected at the door of the room for defraying the expenses of 
the meeting, (one shilling being exacted from each person), it was ascer- 
tained that there were eleven hundred persons present. 

“Meretine at Norrincuam.—aA meeting of the same regular and 
tifying character as thac of Edinburgh, called by the Mayor, and 
Srosided over by the same gentleman, was held at Nottingham on 
Monday. Letters of excuse for not attending were sent by Lord Ran- 
@iffe, (brother-in-law to the ex-Premier of France) and Mr. W. F. 
Norton, or. the plea of indispensable engagements: both of them 
@xpressed the high approbation of the writers of the object of the meet- 
the. A letter from Sir R. C. Ferguson was received on Tuesday, in 
which an excuse of a less questionable character is made : Sir Ronald re- 
ceived the invitation at his brother’s house,at Archerfield, fourteen miles 
from Edinburgh, only on Sunday. The resolutions of the Nottingham 
meeting were in their spirit similar to those passed at the London Tavern 
Meeting, and the meeting in Marylebone: an address of the same tenour 
as that moved by Mr. Fox was also agreed to. We take the following 
passage in the speech of Mr. Sergeant Denman, from the Nottingham 
Review, which contains along and spirited account of a meeting of which 
Nottingham may well beproud. ‘ When France reluctantly submitted 
to the Bourbon dynasty, they received the Charter, and submitted with 
& good grace to the restoration of the exiled family. But when, without 
even pretending anything like a cause for its infraction, the late bigoted 
Monarch at one swoop proceeded to break through the contract, he pro- 
rly became an outcast from the throne which he had forfeited. Mr. 
nman hoped that hewas not cast on our shores to become an inmate ; 
But there was a feeling of delicacy towards any unfortunate imploring 
protection. France had pardoned his crimes; he thought forgiveness the 
duty of every man, whatever his station; and God forbid that those 
Struggles which with others he himself had made to get rid of the 
lien Act, should be perverted to deny England as an asylum. 

t if he comea under the protection of the English laws, it is 
@nly as an English subject, which they all enjoyed. He confessed that 
he was at a loss to conceive why the Customhouse officers should be held 
off the fourteen waggon loads of baggage which the despot had bought 
with him. Charles Capet could not in any way be distinguished from 
the meanest of his subjects, or the most lowly alien that sought England 
a8 a reflige from the bonds of the most iron despotism, He hoped that 
the ex-King would be told he came here for protection, and protection 
lone ; that his ill-gotten treasure was not to enable him to be displaying 
@ Magnificence ill-becoming one who ‘had forfeited an exalted station by 
is crimes. Excuses were offered for him, that he was imbecile, an old 
man, and that he was led by bad Ministers. None of these would justify 
Kim. On the part of a King who violates his most sacred obligations 


and forfeits his state, contempt for his imbecility and compassion for his 





p ie ney bea shield only for his escape. He himself joined in theopini 

y expressed; he prayed and desired that there might now be 

end to violence and bloodshed. The glorious triumph was consummated, 
and there must be no more mourning and tears. Charles Capet had 
received his people’s mercy and charity,—there was nothing in him to 
admire, nothing to love; he had only to hide his head, having his mind 
polluted with the blood of those whom he was bound and sworn to defend.’? 





EXTRAORDINARY INQUEST—MR. ST. JOHN LONG, 


Mr. St. Joun Lone isa medical gentleman, in extensive practice, 
who has discovered, or imagines he has discovered, a process by which 
the most desperate diseases may be remedied. Among medical praca 
titioners, every man who pretends to possess any peculiar secrets of 


healing, which he is unwilling to communicate to his brethren, is termed 


a quack, Taking the word in this meaning only, and not in any more 
objectionable sense, Mr. St. John Long may be called: a quack doctors 
His curative process is one well known in surgery,;called the counters 
irritant ; and he adds the inhaling of certain gases. Every blister ap« 
plied to the skin is an exemplification of the former part of Mr. St, John 
Long’s practice ; for its application goes on the assumption that by irris 
tating the skin, a reduction of internal irritation will be produced. “Mri 
St. John Long's secret consists in the means of producing this external 
irritation ; which appears to be by friction and stimulating liniments § 
and in the inhaling of gases which he prepares. It is said that he binds 
his patients t» secrecy as to his mode of practice, and that they sign a 
book for that jfurpose. It does not appear, however, that they consider 
the promise of much importance, if it be exacted. 

Among the patients who lately applied to Mr. Long—(who resides, bys 
the-by, in a very fashionable neighbourhood—Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square), were two sisters, named Cashin, lodging at 32, Mornington 
Place, Hampstead Road. ‘They came from Dublin, and were persons of 
high respectability. One of them was affected with consumption, and 
died last Saturday. It was not on this case, howeyer, that the Jury sat; 
it seems to have been one of those which neither secret nor open treat. 
ment could much retard, though either might accelerate. Her sister, 
Miss Catharine Cashin, was apparently in perfect health two months 
ago; and she continued in perfect health to within ten days of her death, 
which took place on Tuesday last week. She appears to have been 
placed on Mr. Long’s hands rather with a view to prevention than cure, 

The state of Miss Cashin was very carefully described at the inquest, 
by Doctors Brodie and Thomson; whose evidence, which we extract 
from the Times of Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, we shall give 
entire. The appearance of the counter-irritant wound, was detailed by 
Mrs. Roddis, the gentlewoman in whose house the two ladies and their 
family had lodged. It appeared from Mrs, Roddis’ evidence, that Mr, 
Long's attention had been specially directed to the state of the wound on 
Friday fortnight. It was then in a state of wolent inflammation. Mr. 
Long looked at it, agreeably to Mrs. Roddis’ request ; arid declared it te 
be precisely as ke wished it to be. On Saturday (the next day), Miss 
Cashin was m very great agony, from the pain of the sore; and Mr. 
Long’s attention was again specially requested to it. He saw it about 
six o’cloek in the evening of that day ; when he said that he would give 
a hundred guineas to produce such a sore in some of his patients. Mrs. 
Roddis begged him to inspect particularly one spot on the wound ; which 
he did, and stated it to be a consequence of the inhaling process, which 
made part of his system. Miss Cashin’s stomach was in a very bad 
state, and required a counter-irritant more than her lungs appear to 
have done. This also was mentioned to Mr. Long; who prescribed, 
with a view to compose it, a tumbler of mulled port, because he said he 
hated the very name of physic. Mrs. Roddis, who had of her own 
accord applied a poultice to the wound, and administered a saline draught, 
demurred to the quantity; and a glassful was given to Miss Cashin, 
and rejected by the stomach almost as soon as swallowed. On Sunday 
morning, Mr. Long again saw Miss Cashin ; when the dark spot in the 
wound became once more the subject of representation ; but he said he 
wished to produce a number of such boils—that Miss Cashin was going 
on as wellas he could wish—and that he rather liked her sickness, and 
though he had a remedy for it, he would not apply it at that time. Some 
rhubarb and magnesia were, however, given her by his orders. On 
Sunday evening, he gave Miss Cashin the medicine which he had ree 
fused to administer in the morning, with a view to allay the sickness 5 
but it was immediately rejected as the mulled port had been. On Mon- 
day, Mr. Brodie was called; he saw Miss Cashin for the first time at 
six in the evening. She died next morning about seven. It appeared 
in the cross-examination of -Mrs. Roddis, that Mr. Long did not impose 
any restriction whatever on his patients in respect of food, but that Miss 
Cashin’s stomach was in so irritable a state, that she could eat almost 
nothing. An attempt was made to show that the young lady had eaten 
plums to excess, and produced diarrhea by that means ; but, from Mrs. 
Roddis’s answers to the solicitor of Mr. Long, and toa friend of the 
relatives of the deceased, there appeared to be no foundation for the 
opinion, The young ladies, it appeared, never went out but in their 
own carriage ; and the quantity of plums left at the house for their use 
was trifling, nor had they used any for some time previous to their 
deaths. 

Solicitor for Mr. Long—‘* What opinion did you form of the wound 
when you saw it?” : 

Mrs. Roddis—* My impression was, that there was very violent and 
extensive inflammation, which if not stopped would produce very serious 
consequences, and I told Mr. Long so; and his reply still was, that it 
was part of his system.’’ 

Solicitor—“ Did you point out the spot you have spoken of to Mr. 
Brodie ?” 

Witness—<“ I did not call his attention to any particular part of the 
wound.” 

Solicitor—‘ Why did you not 2” ; do 

Witness—* Because I thought it would be presumptuous in me to 
so to so eminent a man as Mr. Brodie.” : : a 

Solicitor—“* But why should you have mentioned it to Mr. Long, an 
Mr. Brodie? 

Witness — "If I must answer that question, it was because I thought 
Mr. Long a very ignorant man, but I knew Mr. Brodie to be aes 
By the Coroner—“ The inflammation extended all over the = 
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both sides of the back bone. It was at the top part, between the 
shoulders.” 

Mr: Brodie’s evidence was as follows.—‘‘ I never saw the deceased but 
once during her life-time. I was sent for on Monday last to 32, Morn- 
ington Place, and I went ‘between five and six o’clock. I first saw in 
the drawing-room a young lady who appeared to be labouring under an 
affection of the chest. I went up to a bed-room, and there I sawa 
young lady who was said to have a wound in her back, which it was 
wished I should see. I looked at her back and discovered a slough, 
which might be as large as the palm of my hand ; all round which the 
skin was discoloured to a considerable extent, as if it had been inflamed, 
and was now threatening to becomea slough also. Her stomach was 
very much disturbed, and I was told that she brought up directly what- 
ever she swallowed. I prescribed what in my judgment were suitable 
remedies, and said I would call on the following day, believing at that 
time that, although she was very ill, she was not in immediate danger. 
I was told that the inflammation in the back which produced the slough- 
ing (which term, perhaps, I should explain to the jury, is synonymous 
with mortification, or-nearly so) had been produced by an application 
made bya Mr. Long, who had been consulted, but of this I have no 
actual knowledge. On the following day (Tuesday) I called again at 
the house, and found that the young lady had died that morning. I 
requested that I might see the body, and on examining the back, I found 
that the sloughing had very considerably extended, and I concluded had 
been the cause of her death. That is all I know and all I can say. 1 
have no knowledge of how the wound was produced.” 

Solicitor—‘‘ Might not such a wound have been produced by a blister ?”” 

Witness—‘* On a person of very susceptible constitution it might. I 
was told that she was not ill at all before the wound was made, but that 
it was made to prevent her from going into a consumption like her sister. 
On that subject I was informed her mother was very anxious.” 

By the Solicitor— Any considerable stimulant applied to the skin 
of a person of extremely susceptible constitution may possibly pro- 
duce mortification. A common blister might produce it, but it is not 
likely. I did not see what application had been made to the wound, but 
was informed that it had been poulticed. Iwas informed that her sto- 
mach would not bear medicine, but what I gave her stayed. The 
wound in her back was quite sufficient to account for the state of her 
stomach. The slough, as I saw it on the following day, was quite suffi- 
cient to destroy any one.” 

Solicitor—‘‘ Did you observe any particular spot ?’’ 

Witness—‘‘ There was a red’surface the size of a good large plate, but 
the sloughing was not so extensive. The centre of the wound was quize 
black, the rest red.’’ 

Solicitor—“ If you had seen her on Friday, do you think it likely you 
could have done her.any good?” 

Witness—‘‘ I. think it, very likely, though to be sure I am unac- 
quainted with her const@ution, and therefore cannot speak with cer- 
tainty.’ of 

A Juror—“ Do you think the application made by Mr. Long to her 
back was the cause of her death ?” 

Witness—‘ I think so, from what I have heard.” 

Juror—** Would inhaling produce such a wound on the back ?” 

Witness—** Not alone.” 

Juror—** Is there not some secret in Mr. Long’s practice ? I mean, 
"does he not profess great secrecy, and bind down his patients not to di- 

vulge his mode of treatment.” 

Witness—“ I have heard so.” 

Solicitor—‘* Might not eating a large quantity of plums cause inflam- 
mation in the bowels and stomach, and might not that inflammation ex- 
tend to the back, and show itself eventually in the form in which you saw 
it? Is it not possible 2” 

Witness—* I don’t know what is possible, but I never saw any thing 
ofthe kind. It could not produce such a slough as that upon her back.” 

A Juror—“ You did not, I think, consider her in danger when you 
first saw her ?” 

Witness—‘* I thought her very ill, but not in immediate danger. 

uror—‘** Could the appearances you have described have been pro- 
duced by inflammation of the bowels ?” 

Witness—* Certainly not. The sloughing could not have been pro- 
duced by that ?” 

By the Solicitor—*‘ The sickness and disturbed state of the stomach 
would not have occasioned the slough, but the slough was quite sufficient 
to account for the sickness. The effect of any external application would 
depend, of course, in a great measure, upon the constitution of the pa- 
tient. I was told the deceased was in good health ten days ago. 

A Juror—“ Do you think an application of the kind that has been 
mentioned likely in order to prevent consumption ?” 

Witness—“ Certainly not. I cannot imagine how such a thing 

could be ?” . 

The Coroner—‘* Would you consider it warrantable practice to produce 
such a back in order to prevent consumption ?” 

Witness—* I should not.’ 

A Juror—* Would you think a tumbler of port wine the best com- 
posing medicine for her ?” 

Witness—‘‘ It might have been very good for her if the stomach 
would have borne it ; but it certainly was not calculated to quiet her 
Stomach as it then was,” 

Juror—* Did you not say she had been murdered ?” 

Witness—* I did not mean murdered in the literal sense; but I be- 
lieve I did say something of that kind; and my opinion was, that she 

had died, in consequence of the treatment she received.” 

Solicitor —« You have said that the effect produced by any external 
application would greatly depend upon the constitution of the patient. 

hen Mr. Long’s system, although not beneficial in this instance, might 

be so in others 2” 

Mr. Brodie—“ I cannot say any thin, 

A Juror—‘ If you had visited Miss € 

Wenins increase, would 


about that.’” 
ashin before, and had seen the 
you not have thought there was danger ?”” 


tness—** Certainly.” 
Juror—* Would you have thought she was going on well ?” 
Witness—“No, “I have not: seen the body-since the day she died, 


the cause of her death.’’ 


only ;and the Jury considered it of very great aneeranes that, 
body should be opened in order that the cause of death might be mage 
minutely investigated. Dr. A. Thomson, of Euston Square, in consge 
quence inspected the abdomen and thorax; he was assisted by a Mir 
Wildgoose, a surgeon who attended the post mortem inspection asx 
friend of Mr. Long. 

Previous to Dr. Thomson’s being examined, Sir Francis Burdett. was 
called to speak to Mr. Long’s practice, on the request of Mr. Adolphus, 
who attended for Mr. Long. Sir Francis Burdett stated, that he went 
to Mr. Long in consequence of hearing that he had cured two persons of 
the tic douloureua#, with a view to see whether any relief could be 
afforded to the Marquis of Anglesey ; and, from what he saw, he was so 
convinced there was no danger in his mode of treatment, that having 
the gout in his hand, he desired Mr. Long to try what effect it might 
have upon him, more, however, for the purpose of having an opportm- 
nity of reporting to Lord Anglesey that there was no danger in the 
operation, than the hope that it would do any good for the gout. He 
did report to Lord Anglesey the result of his observations ; and he would 
have had recourse to Mr. Long, if he had not got better just at that 
time. So satisfied was Sir Francis from what he saw, and from what. he 
heard from persons attending Mr. Long for advice, of the beneficial 
effects of his practice, that one or two other individuals put themselves 
under his care at his recommendation. 

To questions from Mr. Wakley of the Lancet, who attended on behalf 
of the relations, Sir Francis stated, that he knew nothing of the inge- 
dients in Mr. Long's stimulating applications ; but be had been told by 
others that they had received benefit from him. Lord Sligo, in parti- 
cular, had told Sir Francis that he had been cured of the gout by Mr. 
Long; but Sir Francis himself had received no benefit from him. There 
was something said about secrecy, and he signed a book,—without, how- 
ever, looking at it. He saw the process of inhaling, but knew nothing 
of the gases used ; and indeed, touching medicine, Sir Francis seems as 
ignorant a gentleman as there is perhaps in the House of Commons—be 
acknowledged that he could not by their appearance tell a glass of water 
from a glass of prussic acid. 

Dr. Thomson and Mr. Wildgoose then gave in an elaborate report 
which has not been published. Dr. Thomson stated, that he had not 
examined the brain, nor the spine,in consequence of the objections of the 
young lady’s mother ; in the interim the body had been interred ; so that, 
it being deemed absolutely necessary to have this examination gone into, 
the Coroner issued a warrant for its disinterment, and authorized Docters 
Thomson and Wildgoose to make the necessary dissections. Dr. Tham- 
son, it will be seen, denied that there was any slowgh,—a term applied 
to the mortified part of a bad wound, or rather the separation of the 
mortified from the sound portion. 
The Coroner-asked the witness, at the conclusion of reading the nee 
port, whether the result of his examination was, that he could tell the 
precise cause of the death of the young lady ? 

Dr. Thomson said he could not, because he had not had an opportat- 
nity of examining the head and spine. Possibly there might have been 
an affection in the spine, or some disease sufficient to have cansed death. 

A Juror—“ Were there any appearances internally to indicate a dip- 
ease of the spine 2” 

Dr. Thomson —* Certainly not.” 

Juror— Did you consider her to have been a consumptive person ?’* 

Dr. Thomson—* Decidedly not.” 

Juror—* Was there not what is called a slough-.or sloughing in the 
back ?” 

Dr.‘ Thomson—‘“‘ I am sorry you have put your question in that way, 
because it places me in a very delicate situation. There was no ee 
ing. By sloughing we mean the coming away of a dead part.” 

Juror—‘* Was there nothing of that kind in the back ?” 

Dr. Thomson—‘* I should say, certainly not. The appeararces in the 
abdomen and thorax were the same precisely as I discovered in examine 
ing the body of a young lady who died some time ago, at Chelsea, fram 
taking colchicum. I have seen death occasioned with less inflammation 
and general disorganization of the stomach than appeared in this in- 
stance, always excepting the appearances in the back, for on no occasion 
have I seen a back in such a state. The inflammation, therefore, I say, 
in the stomach was sufficient to have caused death, and if I had found 
no other appearances than those in the back, I should say that the state 
of that part was also sufficient of itself to have produced death.” 

A Juror—‘* If you had seen the deceased ten days ago perfectly well, 
would you have caused, by any application, such a state of the back 2?” 

Dr. Thomson—*“ No, unless I wished to kill my patient.” 

Mr, Wakley—‘*‘ If you had proceeded to the examination of the brain 
and spine, and found no disease there, what would you then have thought 
the cause of death ?” 

Dr. Thomson—* The disease in the back.” 

The Coroner said, the only way would be to have the spine and brain 
examined now, if the Jury thought fit. 

Dr, Thomson produced a strip of the skin, which he had taken from 
the back of the deceased, and which was handed round to the jury, and 
inspected by numerous medical men present; Dr. Thomson observing, 
that any medical gentlemen would perceive that there was no slough in 
it, nor was there any disorganization. 

At his request the prescription oj Mr. Brodie, prepared by Mr. Foulkes, 
was produced and read. 

Mx. Foulkes stated, that the preparation was intended to allay, and 
not to irritate. He made up no other prescription. 

At the suggestion of several of the Jury, the evidence of Mrs. Roddis 
given on Saturday, was read over; and at its conclusion—Dr. Thomson 
rose, and with much earnestness said—‘‘ After hearing the evidence 
which has just been read, I do hope, Sir, and I feel myself called on, for 
the honour of the profession, and by my feelings as a man, to demand 
that you will allow me to pursue my examination of the bedy.” 

It was then arranged that the body should be again examined by Dr. 
Thomson, assisted by two other medical gentlemen, and that the inquest 
should be adjourned till Wednesday. 

On the inquiry being resumed on Wednesday morning, Dr. Thomsen 
stated that he had examined the body of Miss Catherine Cashin the-pte- 
vious day. He considered death to have arisen chiefly from the injuredeon- 
dition of the back and the inflammation of the stomach, pleura, and ether 





. 3 have no doubt that the sloughing was 
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rritative application that had been applied to the lady’s back. No such 
wound should have been made on the back of Miss Cashin. Had he 
seen her a day or two before her death in the same state, he should cer- 
tainly have considered her in danger. The symptoms, as he had heard 
them described to have been a short time before death, were such as 
would make him suppose that administering a tumbler of mulled wine to 
the patient would have occasioned her death in less than twenty-four 
hours after swallowing it. 

Mr. Thomas King, another surgeon attended the examination of the 
body. All the surrounding parts under the skin were gorged with serum ; 
there was no process of separation evident; the spinal marrow had the 
appearance which is generally seen after death by violent local injury, 
when the body is examined eight or ten days after death, and when it 
has been kept tolerably cool. Every part contained within the cranium 
appeared to be perfectly healthy. In answer tv questions by Jurymen, 
Mr. K. said, the body had the appearance of being that of a person ina 
healthy state, who had died after a very short illness. The state of the back 
appeared as if produced by a scorching heat; ifa piece of red hot iron 
nearly the size of the crown of a hat, had been applied for about a 
quarter of an hour, it would have produced a similar appearance. The 
skin was completely destroyed ; so destroyed that it must have been 
thrown off ; no earthly power could have restored it. The parts under- 
neath were not destroyed. It must have been a very powerful escharotic 
that was applied. Judging from the examination, he should say that 
very few persons could recover after such a local injury. It might kill 
the strongest man; although the weakest might recover, if proper pre- 
cautions were taken immediately after the infliction of such an injury. 
As a surgeon, he could not form the slightest possible conjecture why, or 
for what purpose, such an injury was produced. He had seen the deri- 
vative plan practised inthe most extensive manner by Larry and Dupuy- 
tren, but he had never seen a fourth of the injury produced as was on 
this lady’s back. From what he saw, the injury on the back was the sole 
cause of the death. ‘The appearance of the wound twenty-four hours be- 
fore death could not have authorized Mr. Long to say he would give one 
hundred guineas to be able to produce a similar wound on the back of 
another patient. If he said so, he must have been mad; or it was a 
proof that he could have known nothing of such a sore. 

Mr. W. Wildegoose said, that having nothing else to go by but the 
appearances after death, he was bound to suppose that the injury which 
had been inflicted had been the cause of the death, but he could not 
Swear that it was. The internal surface of the stomach and duodenum 

~ were inflamed, and inflammation of the stomach could not exist for any 
length of time without killing the patient, independent of any other 
injury or disease. [To Jurymen] The appearance of the back was 
mewhat like as if lunar caustic had been applied to the part. The 
* Skin was mortified, but the muscles were uninjured. He had seen deeper 
ulcerations produced by caustic, but had never seen an injury intention- 
ally produced to such an extent on the back of any individual. Had he 
been called in, and supposing the inflammation of the stomach to have 
been sympathetic, he might have done something for the relief of the 
f rea Had no means of knowing what had caused the wound. He 
should not like to See such a wound on the back of any patient of his. 
2 ace nothing of Mr. Long’s mode of treatment, He had known Mr. 
» Long for some years. He had heard from very respectable people that 
hhe was a successful practitioner. He believed part of his plan of treat- 
ment to be that of counter-irritation; that was, to produce an external 
illness for the purpose of drawing off an internal disease. Mr. Long 
Was not studying for the profession, nor was he an authorized surgeon 
when Mr. Wildegoose first knew him. Did not know that he had re- 
~ Ceived a medical education. A short time ago he was a painter. He 
‘was not now of the medical profession, but was what was called a pro- 
fessed curer of consumption. 

Dr. Hogg, Dr. Goodeve, Dr. Johnson, and two other medical men 
were also examined. ‘Their evidence corresponded generally with that 
of Mr. Wildegoose. 

Dr. Goodeve said, the wound possessed much of the character of a 
burn. There was no disease existing to justify such a wound being 
made. Hehad seen much more extensive and worse wounds from burns 
on the back and other parts made accidentally, but never saw nor heard 
of any such wound being purposely made on a healthy subject. 

Mr. Adolphus—“‘Have you not known different medical men prescribe 
directly opposite to each other in the same cases ; the one, for instance, 
ordering warm and stimulating medicine, the other cooling and ape- 
rient ?” 

Dr. Goodeve—“ Yes ; but to sick persons only, never to healthy sub- 
jects. For healthy subjects I know of but one mode of treatment, 
which is to leave them alone.” 

Dr. Hogg, we may just observe, described the person of Miss Cashin 
as unusually symmetrical, and having every appearance of perfect health, 
with the exception of the sore. The brain was singularly firm and 
healthy. 

Mr. Sweetman, a relative of Miss Cashin, was then examined. His 

- evidence went to corroborate what had been stated by Mrs. Roddis. Mr. 
Sweetman stated that Miss Cashin left Dublin about two months before 

- her death in good health, he next saw her two days before she died. 
When he arrived from Ireland on Saturday evening, Mr. Long was 
with the deceased. Mr. Long said that the deceased was just in the 
state which he wished, and was going on remarkably well. It was 

- 8tated in Mr. Long’s presence, by Mrs. Roddis, that her stomach had 
refused all food. He said that would soon be remedied. He left the 
house after seeing her back, and having a conversation with her mother. 
When Mr. Sweetman-saw him the next morning (Sunday) he said he 
Was going to write to Miss Cashin’s friends, and he wished to know 
what he might say as to her back and stomach, Mr. Long said that 
“they need be under no apprehension, for that her back was in the state 
that he wished it to be. ‘The deceased was averse to having other ad- 
vice, as Mr. Long had repeatedly assured her that she would be well in 
“a few days. Mr. Sweetman called on Mr. Brodie the next morning and 
deft a note, in consequence of which he called in the course of the day. ‘The 
~deceased was twenty-four years of age. Mr.Sweetman added that he had 
-heard of one of the family dying of consumption. That was about a year 
ago: it was a brother. The deceased’s sister, Ellen, who died since the 
“commencement of the inquiry was sixteen years of age. Her complaint 
was consumption. She came to Mr. Long as aconsumptive patient. She 





had also a wound in her back ; but Mr. Sweetman never saw it. From 
the beginning Mr. Long said he could not undertake her cure. 

A Juror—‘* Do you know who or what induced Miss C. Cashin to go 
to Mr. Long ?” 

Mr. Sweetman—“ Mr. Long told me that a young lady, one of his 
patients, had asked him what he thought of the health of Miss Catherine 
Cashin, who was in the habit of going to his house with her sister Ellen, 
and Mr. Long told the young lady that Miss Cashin would be seized with 
consumption in less than two months, unless she allowed herself to be 
rubbed by him with his mixture. She informed the mother of what Mr. 
Long had said, and she consented to her undergoing this treatment lest 
she might have to accuse herself of any neglect in the care of her chil- 
dren. Mr. Long told me he required every one to sign a book. Here. 
quired those who signed it not to divulge any thing regarding the mix- 
ture and the inhaling which he prescribed. The inhaling was going on 
in the house while 1 was there. I signed the book as a mere matter of 
form, at his request. He charged a guinea each visit for each young 
lady. I did not inhale.” 7 

Mr. Wakley—“ Did he explain his system ?”” 

Mr. Sweetman—* I saw a part of it.” 

Mr. Wakley—‘* What was your opinion of it ?” 

Mr. Sweetman—“‘ I did not think such a scene of infatuation could 
have existed in any country.” 

Mr. Wakley—‘* What was the system ?” 

Mr. Adolphus—** He must not explain it.”’ 

Mr. Wakley—‘ I suppose Mr. Long has communicated the secret to 
Mr. Adolphus, and he wishes to keep it to himself.” 

Mr. Adolphus— If he has disclosed any secret to me, as I am not the 
editor of a periodical publication, I shall keep it to myself. If it would 
filla page of my book, I might publish it.”’ 

Mr. Wakley—“ Very little profit, I imagine, would be derived from 
publishing Mr. Long's secret.” 

Mr. Adolphus—* No, but it would fill a page.” 

The inquiry was resumed on Friday ; when it was further adjourned 
to Monday. 

We ought to notice, that the difference between Doctors Brodie and 
Thomson was at this sitting explained to be verbal merely. Dr. Brodie 
applied the term slough in the sense in which we have interpreted it— 
to the throwing off of the gangrenous skin: it was understood by Dr. 
Thomson as expressing the gangrene itself. 

The witnesses examined on Friday were Mr. Long’s; and the object 
of the examination seems to have been, to show that the sore in Miss 
Cashin’s back, of which she died, had been the consequence of the pecu- 
liar temperament of that young lady, not of Mr. Long’s applications. 
We may remark, that the witnesses evidently used the word skin for 
cuticle or scarf-skin. It may be removed, and no scar remain ; but if the 
slightest portion of the cutis or true skin be removed, there must be a 


scar. 

We shall give the evidence of Miss Christie, omitting her opinions, 
which can not weigh much, considering her sex and opportunities of 
forming them. ‘*I wasa patient of Mr. Long’s. He considered my 
complaint to be consumption. I had been under the care of very eminent 
medical men’ before I saw Mr. Long. He treated me as he did his other 
patients—he made wounds or sores on my loins, chest, and sides. I ree 
covered perfectly under his care to the satisfaction of myself and friends. 
The method he pursued caused the skin to come off wherever the solu. 
tion was applied. The applications have not left any sores, and but very 
slight marks.—I applied to Mr. Tong in consequence of the medical 
gentlemen who attended me giving their decided opinion that I could not 
recover. They had already said that the only thing that could be done for 
me was to give me change of air. I had change of air—this was to come 
fort me, but I knew their opinion was that I should not recover. After 
I recovered, some of the medical gentlemen who had attended me before 
I was under the care of Mr. Long did not know me. One gentleman in 
particular was perfectly astonished at the change in my appearance, and 
said I had got quite fat, and of a healthy complexion. ‘The wounds in 
the different parts of my person did not affect my bodily health. I did 
not keep my bed. When I applied to Mr. Long, I had made up my mind 
that my disease was incurable. Mr. Long’s method was to apply friction 
to the parts, but I do not know what the composition was that he used.. 
He applied it with a sponge. Nothing is ever practised, I believe by Mr. 
Long, but inhaling and friction, Cabbage leaves are put to the parts. 
The application produces an immediate sore, and takes the skin off the 
surface. I did enter into an agreement to keep the usage I received se- 
cret. I merely wrote on a piece of paper. I did not take any oath. 
I had seen Miss Cashin once or twice. I have known Mr. Long about 
two years. Iam not aware whether the treatment received by Miss 
Cashin was the same as applied to me. The sore parts discharged freely. 
I should have no objection to receive the same treatment again at Mr. 
Long’s hands, if I were labouring under the same complaint ; nor should 
I object to recommending any of my friends. I have recommended se- 
veral patients to Mr. Long, all of whom I have reason to believe re- 
ceived benefit from his treatment. I lost my father, mother, brother, 
and sister, by consumption, and the symptoms I had were just the same 
as I observed in them.” 

The other witnesses examined were a Mr. Blewitt, a solicitor, who 
suffered under general debility from a neglected wound; Mrs. General 
Sharpe, who, by her own account and that of the General, was suffer- 
ing under decided consumption (Sir Anthony Carlisle had been consulted 
in this case before Mrs. Sharpe applied to Mr. Long); Mr. Abington, 
who was afflicted with chronic inflammation of the trachea, and gout; 
Mr. R. Porter, whose complaint was sore eyes, and an ulcer under the 
ear ; the Marchioness of Ormond, one of whose children was tormented 
with headache. In all these cases, inhaling was used ; and the irritat- 
ing liniment was rubbed on the skin,—sores were produced, and the 
patients cured or relieved. Lady Ormond described the liniment as 80 
mild, that she had washed her hands with it without producing the 
slightest excoriation ; another witness stated, that though the liniment 
produced pustules and excoriations, the continued application of it 
healed them again; and Miss Christie said, that it produced no effect 
on the healthy, but only on the sick. It was stated, that the same 
bottle was used for all the patients. They were rubbed on various parts 
of the body, the face, throat, breast, back, as occasion required. ye 
suspect that the secret of Mr. Long's irritating process will be found ip 
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the sponge with which the liniment was applied. Among the witnesses, 
a list of whom was handed in by Mr. Long’s solicitor, we-observe Mr. 
Bouthev’s riame. ‘The witnesses are all in a respectable rank of life— 
fer their knowledge or wisdom we cannot so confidently vouch. 





COMMISSION OF LUNACY—MR. BRAND. 


We merely adverted to the institution of this commission in our last. 
It has since assumed, were we to estimate its value by the space which 
it occupies among our brethren of the broad sheet, no mean importance. 
The secret, however, of the very extended reports of the Commission does 
mot lie in its involving any principle unknown to other commissions, nor in 
the peculiar gravity or frivolity of the proof by which Chancery—to 
«whose care, as well fitted for the purpose, the law has seen fit to give up 
all the madmen and unprotected children of the community who have 
the means of handsomely paying their venerable guardian—seeks to 
imprison a respectable man for life after wasting one moiety of his 
estate to prove that he is incapable of managing the other. The true 
secret of the matter is, that the French Revolution having settled down zoo 
quietly—the King being out of town—the elections finished—no hurri- 
canes abroad to destroy the harvest—no news indeed at all stirring—a 
case like that of Mr. Brand is looked on as a kind of godsend, not be- 
cause it discloses anything worth reading, but because it furnishes the 
means, as Mr. Adolphus says of Mr. St. John Long’s secret, of filling a 
page. We said last week that the circumstance of Mr. Brand’s managing 
his own case seemed ex facie proof that he was no more mad than his 
doctors. We spoke on the faith of the old proverb, which says that he 
who is his own lawyer will have a fool for his clier.:. Now it is pretty 
well established, that folly is as far removed from madness as wisdom is ; 
indeed, Dryden, who tells ‘‘ that great wits to madness closely are al- 
Tied,”? would seem to prove that the wise man and the madman are the 
more nearly related of the two. Looking, however, to the very astute 
manner in which Mr. Brand has managed his defence, we are almost in- 
clined to doubt the truth of the proverb, and to acknowledge that a man 
may manage his own case without mismanaging it. 

The charges against Mr. Brand, taken per se, are sufficiently con- 

temptible. He had a habit of speaking to himself; a habit which we 
have known hundreds of the soberest of human kind indulge in. He 
had a notion that certain portraits in the Suffolk Street Gallery resem- 
bled his acquaintances ; perhaps they did not, but when we attend to 
what is called likeness, which frequently is no more than a similarity of 
expression, it seems no mighty proof of madness for a man to be de- 
céived on that head. He had also certain fears of assault ; which were 
in all probability quite groundless, but how many groundless fears has 
the wisest man? We call these whims, hobbies, oddities ; but no one 
but a fool calls them madness. Again, he was a great buyer of shells. 
Xs arare book, merely because of its rarity, more valuable than a rare 
shell? And yet no man has counselled a commission of lunacy against 
Earl Spencer, or attempted to hand over Dr. Dibdin to.Dr. Burroughs. 
Agatti, Myr. Brana was told, after he was confined, that it was by the 
orders of the Duke of Wellington ; and a person was introduced to him 
as the Duke of Wellington ; and he having, under these circumstances, 
written some letters to the Duke of Wellington, he must be mad. A 
man who is capable of being deceived by his friends, is to be set down in- 
sane as a mere matter of course! Another decided proof of madness 
is found in Mr. Brand's treatment of Alderman Wood. The worthy 
Alderman, whose wisdom is absolute, and therefore subject to no im- 
peachment, visits Mr. Brand, to see if he be sane or not; and Mr. 
Brand is rather angry. We really think this is one of the cases 
in which a man may be angry without sinning. We are exceeding 
patient and long-suffering ourselves, but were the worthy Alder- 
man to pay us a visit with a similar purpose, we can not promise 
that we would not kick him down stairs. To be sure we dread no 
commission of lunacy that ever assembled: we have a defence that 
would bear us harmless were we as mad as a March hare—we have no 
estate large enough to bribe the lawyers to convict us of incapacity. 
Mr. Brand’s case was different. There were several other charges ; one 
of which was, that Mr. Brand had two coaches for travelling in, one 
for himself, and another for his wife! He drank a great deal of port, 
smoked a great many cigars, and when he had drunk and smoked, he 
Was much given to ravishing kisses from ladies and to knocking down 
their lords! To crown all, he was very extravagant ; so much so, that 
if the Commission had not been brought forward soon, it was not 
impossible that he would not leave sufficient means to pay the expenses 
of it. Now we do not say that Mr. Brand is sane or insane; 
but we think that a more trumpery case never was made the subject of 
Solemn inquiry. There is no apology necessary for remarking on a 
lunatic commission. The utmost evil that can ensue from a verdict 
of “sane,” will be permission to Mr. Brand, if he be mad, to play the 
madman for a monthor two, until evidence by acts unquestionable can be 
furnished of the state of his mind ; for notwithstanding all the subtilty of 
lawyers, and mysticism of doctors, there never were two opinions among 
men of plain common sense touching the symptoms of real madness. 
On the contrary, a verdict of insane, if hastily or unjustly pronounced, 
will cut off the unhappy gentleman for ever from society, plunder him 
of one half of his fortune, and hand over the rest it may be to one whom 
he very cordially dislikes,—two things which might make a madman of 
Socrates. 

We have given in a few words a summary of the charges against Mr. 
Brand's sanity ; but his case would be incomplete, were we not to give 
the very ingenious speech which he made on Wednesday in his defence. 

e have seen may speeches, and heard not a few; but we never read 
or heard one that afforded less proof of mental aberration than the fol- 
lowing. Mr. Brand spoke standing, and in a clear firm tone :— 

“ Messrs. Commissioners and Gentlemen of the Jury—I rise to ad- 
dress you, beset with great, but I trust, not insurmountable difficulties. 
Iwill not claim your compassion, when I state that I have never before 
addressed a British Jury, or any public assembly,—that I have only 
Once before seen a British Jury ; I will not pretend any want of confi- 
dence in the merits of my case, or in {my power of conducting it: such 
Xcuses, on an occasion which should awaken the mind to the full stretch 
of its powers, are always puerile, or argue a pitiful affectation in the 
fool that uses them, If I am possessed of an ordinary share of calmness 
and presence of mind, if I have common sense, and some knowledge of 








the language in which I have to address you, I trust I shall not, on the 
present occasion, want words to express myself. The difficulties which 
IT have to complain-of, arise from far other causes—from my illegal. and 
violent arrest and imprisonment—from the cruel treatment I have expe- 
rienced during my detention—from the total absence of any medical 
men of my own choosing,—and from the refusal of permission for any 
witnesses to be present, of the treatment to which I have been subjected. E 
acknowledge that through these means my mind has been so harassed, 
fatigued, and agitated, during the month preceding this inquiry, that 
I cannot but feel astonished that I have made use of so little vio-~ 
lent or indecent language, and that my acts have not been more 
furious towards the miscreants by whom I have been surrounded. But, 
gentlemen of the jury, a mind harassed and fatigued, is not necessarily 
impaired ; excited by a collision of extraordinary and vexatious circume 
stances, it may have recovered its equilibrium when those circumstances 
have ceased to agitate it. The human mind is never of a nature so 
uniformly calm and unruffled, but that instances of irritability and exe 
asperation may sometimes be discovered ; the warmest and most benevo- 
lent temperament is never so well regulated by education, experience, 
and religion, but that some ebullitions of fretfulness or even of fury 
may occasionally be excited. I.cannot pretend to more firmness of mind, 
whether arising from education or religion, than is possessed by the 
generality of mankind. On the other hand, the cruelty and vexation 
to which I have been subjected during the last two or three months, 
have been unusually severe and distressing. I think I can prove, to the 
satisfaction of the jury, that a fair judgment of my sanity or insanity 
cannot be made from the times and occurrences to which their attention 
has been directed; but even, during the period in which it has been 
attempted to prove me mad, I hope also to be able to prove that I never 
lost my memory or understanding: and here I must beg to observe, 
that I am undertaking more than is requisite. Have I mistaken one 
thing for another? Have I ever been unconscious of what I have 
been doing? Have I not always had the faculty to distinguish the 
nature of actions, to discern the difference between moral good 
and evil? Have the springs of my mind lost their elasticity ? 
Have I not had the power of the guidance of my own, as much as most 
reasonable men would have had under the same circumstances ? Some 
of the witnesses have asserted that they think me labouring under delu 
sions. Some of those things which they call delusions I can prove to 
your satisfaction to be no delusions at all; and if in some respects I have’ 
been subject to delusions, by what or by whose means have those delu= 
sions been carried on? By those very men who imprisoned me illegally 
—who are employed to disgrace me and to drive me mad, and whose 
interest it is to prove meso. Although a wise and sensible man will 
seldom deceive himself, he may be deceived by circumstances, and even 
deceive others; yet, so long as he refrains from disturbing the peace of 
society, and the established order of things; he cannot be thought a= 


‘wicked man, still less a madman. But, to, go further—passion is not 


insanity~crime is not insanity—vice is not iQsanity-—~and am L.to.be 
thought insane merely because I preferred disgrace +o crime, and amad~ 
house to a compromise with scoundrels? With regard to the appear+~ 
ances which the witnesses asserted were the offspring of my own imagie« 
nation, I fancied none to exist except in situations where their existenge, 
if it cannot be proved, cannot be disproved; and those portraits whigh. 
have been stated to bear no resemblance except in my Own imagination, 
I shall request you to compare with the living originals., And here:E 
request you to take notice that my case is very different from that of the 


- unfortunate Hatfield, who, in 1810, made an attempt in the theatre on 


the King’s life. Thinking that he himself was king, he looked in a mirror 
and felt on his héad for his crown. I beg to quote to you the opinion. o£ 
Collinson in the preface to his 7'reatise concerning Idiots and Lunatics. 
I must repeat a few words of Greek and Latin in order that Imay 
not be accused of giving a mutilated quotation:—‘ Every person,’ 
says he, ‘ whose imagination is occasionally defective in judgment cane - 
not be considered insane ; otherwise, I am afraid there are few, if any, 
who would not feel themselves comprehended in the circumference of so 
extended a circle... The observation is not new, that were the wisest of 
men to act always with the folly and inconsistency which sometimes 
attend their conduct, they would no longer hold a place among rational 
beings. Insanity, however, does not consist in a temporary neglect or 
forgetfulness of our powers, but in the absence of them. It is a state 
and habit of the mind, and by no means a mere act ; ¢:3, and not reakis 5 
and must, therefore, have had some continuance in point of time, for 
tx ray Cuowmy tveyysiay ai thers yivovras. The judgment of the imagination 
cannot be deemed imperfect in that degree which constitutes disease, 
unless it form unnatural associations or morbid images, of continuance 
enough to become habitual, nor to be corrected at will, and of sufficient 
importance to have a probable influence on the conduct of life. And the 
latter observation is to be particularly attended to in a legal view of the 
subject, for the capacity required by the law is to transact common mat- 
ters like common men. Mediocritatem officiorum tueri, et vite cultum 
communem et usitatum, I need scarcely request you, gentlemen of the 
jury, to do towards me as you might reasonably wish to be done towards 
you in a similar situation, to consider that acts of violence are palliated, 
and in some instances excused, by the provocation that caused them $ 
and that, after all, they are subjects for a civil or criminal court, and 
not for the present inquiry. I beg you to confine your attention 
to the simple question, whether I am or am not a madman or 
an idiot. I have not, nor do I wish to have, that serenity of 
mind which can witness the sudden and unfortunate death of a 
pretty woman without a shock; nor do I envy that man his mag+ 
nanimity who can resign his own wife without a struggle. Yet 
the want of such magnanimity and calmness are the proofs of insanity: 
which have been alleged against me. With respect to the letters whick 
I wrote to the Duke of Wellington and to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, I have only to state that they were written 
partly in joke and partly in earnest ; on the other hand, you will have 
the goodness to recollect that, before I wrote the last three letters to the 
Duke of Wellington (one of which has not been produced, but which E 
wish to have read),’a sham Duke of Wellington had been introduced to 
me; and the witnésses themselves have acknowledged that they, from 
the beginning of my confinement, assured me that I was confined by 
his order. It was long before I could suppose that any man durst make 
use of the name of the Prime Minister without his authority; and I 
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aim oblig 4 in candour to admit that, if I were again to be confined 
under similar circumstances, I should probably, by irritation which 
no human mind can withstand, be driven, before the expiration of 
two years, to a state of complete madness, from which I probably 
could never be recovered. 1 now stand before you as much in the 
cdlm possession of my senses and reason as a man can be: and 
if, by your decision, I am freed from the oppressive and unnecessary 
tyranny I now endure, I shall be guilty of no acts or threats of violence 
towards those who have rendered my native country an untt abode for 
me; but I must repeat my determination to leave England for ever, 
unless those who have attempted to throw horrid imputations on my 
character, and confined me as a madman, be properly punished. This 
determination is no proof of insanity, but the act of a man whose last 
ayers will be offered up for the prosperity of England, where he can no 
Loager be of any service either to individuals or the public. I have no- 
thing more to add but my thanks to the Jury and the Court for their 
patient attention, and to Mr. Sergeant Taddy for having abstained from 
using any technical terms of law, which would have been unintelligible 
te me; and further, for having saved me the trouble of subpenaing 
Miles, the gardener, whose evidence I consider favourable to myself.” 

We shall subjoin the evidence of Mr. Brodie the surgeon; and we 
need not say that his evidence is most valuable—for all writers who are 
worth the slightest attention, concur in denominating insanity a bodily 
disease, always accompanied hy symptoms of physical as well as mental 
disorder ; and also that of the two persons with whom Mr. Brand 
lodged at Carnberwell. 

Dr. Brodie says—He had attended Mr. Brand, who was said to 
have been ill of hydrocele; he visited him some days ago; saw n 
marks of insanity at that time; he was in a state of excitement, but 
not more so than might be expected from a person under his peculiar cir- 
ctimstances. When Mr. Brodie saw him on that occasion, Mr. Brand 
had just returned from the commission which had been sitting that day ; 
saw nothing nowin Mr. Brand’s conduct or manner that should induce 
him (Mr. Brodie) to think him insane. 

Mrs. Harris, after stating that Mr. Brand lodged at her house, said, 
she was never afraid of him. Never saw him agitated, except when 
visited lately by a Mr. Page. Recollects that gentleman, Dr. Paris, and 
Alernian Wood, calling. They said it was unsafe for Mr. Brand to 
remain Without a keeper. They wished a keeper to remain in the house. 
Witness objected, as she thought there was no occasion for it. A crowd 
g@ssembled round the door. Mr. Brand turned Alderman Wood out of 
@he house. She never saw anything the matter with Mr. Brand, if he 
‘Was NOt ‘exéited. Recollects Mr. Brand saying he was ready to go before 
® British jary, if allowed his own medical attendants. By the desire of 
‘Mr.’ Al an Wood and Dr.'Paris, she had placed Mr. Brand’s razors 
in her table-drawer. Mr. Brand, however, asked for them again ; and 
when shaving, Mr. Brand was ‘perfectly composed. gShe'saw the.scuffle 
between Alderman Wood; Dr. Paris,and Mr. Brand. She did not think 
Mr. Brand meant to strike Dr.Paris. Mr. Brand had chmplatned of a 
@orifusion of namés, if two, persons were mentioned to him. On the 


Be meee hé had complained/of a stable smell, and stood at the window. 


; was no smell in the house. He objected to Alderman Wood and 
Dr. Paris coming in. “Heard Mr. Brand say that his bodily health was 
aever “bétter than’ at that time. She would not have any objection to 
stay in the saime room with Mr. Brand alone, if no one came to irritate 
‘and tell him he was mad. 
Mr. Harris, the husband, said he had never seen any thing indicating in- 
‘sanity in Mr. Brand before Alderman Wood called. He was not aware of 
plea for confining Mr. Brand as a madman. Hewould have been more 
tated than Mr. Brand was, had his friends come to confine him as a 
madman. He would not be afraid to stop in the same room without a 
keepér with Mr. Brand. He saw nothing in Mr. Brand's conduct to 
think him insane. He would sooner be in the company of Mr. Brand 
aloné, than in the company of a mad doctor or a keeper. 

‘There are few persons who will doubt the soundness of Mr. Harris’s 
choice. No one would voluntarily trust himself in the society of a mad 
doctor or a keeper, that was quite at his ease in the company of a mad 
bull or a mad dog. To other questions, Mr. Harris replied, that he had 
thought Mr. Brand rational after the interview with Dr. Paris and 
Alderman Wood. He had had private conversation with Mr. Brand 
Within the last two days. He was a father of seven children ; would 
have no objection to allow his children to be alone with Mr. Brand. 
Mr. Brand sometimes paid him his bills and took a receipt ; and he saw 
nothing different from other men in Mr. Brand’s method of settling ac- 
counts. He would receive Mr. Brand into his house directly if that gen- 
tleman were released from constraint. 

The further discussion was adjourned to this forenoon. One of the 
jurymen was very anxious for all the evidence, and declared his willing- 
ness to sit for six weeks rather than not hear it all. We have no doubt 
that special jurymen could be found without difficulty who would have 
no objection to sit six years. We rather think, however, the question 
may be conscientiously settled in less than even six weeks. 





Tue Cuurcu.—It is said that Dr. Gray, Bishop of Bristol, is not 
inclined to be translated to Bangor. This, however, will not prevent 
the promotion of Dr. Philpotts. It is expected that the Bishop of 
Exeter will be less insensible than the Bishop of Bristol to the beauties 
of North-Welsh scenery. — Times. 

Lorp CLare.—The Directors of the East India Company gave one 
of their magnificent dinners to the Earl of Clare on Wednesday, on his 
appointment to the Presidency of Bombay. The dinner was given in 
the Albion. All the Ministers in town were present, and the interchange 
of laudation was truly edifying. The President praised the Ministers, 
and Lord Rosslyn praised the Directors; Mr. Astell lauded Lord 
Clare, and Lord Clare lauded Mr. Astell ; Mr. Astell called Lord Ellen- 
berough a distinguished nobleman, and Lord Ellenborough promised to 
exert himself to give effect to the beneficent designs of Government. 
Mr, Astell then—for he seems not only to have been Chairman, but 

throughout the evening—called for a bumper to Sir Rebert 
Peel; and Sir Robert Peel declared that he was quite unprepared for 
the'compliment; which, however, he contrived to return with interest. 
All these complimentary speeches, and half a score more, were, accord. 
4g. to the report, cheered, loudly cheered, loudly and unanimously 





— After this, it was hardly mecessary to add that the wines were 
good. . 
Mr. Waktry.—A meeting of the friends of Mr. Wakley, the-editor 
of the Leaneet, took place at the Crown and Anchoron Tuesday night, to. 
concett measures for supporting him in his canvass. for the vacant office of 
Coroner for Middlesex. Mr. King the surgeon teok the chair, and a 
number of other medical practitioners were present. The Chairman 
addressed the meeting at some length on the advantage to the public 
from a Coronex's being possessed of a competent knowledge of medicine 
and medical jurisprudence ; and was followed by Dr. ‘Thomson, who 
after adverting to the remarkable case of Eliza Fenning, where the 
want of it was severely felt, moved a resohrtion declaratory of the opinion 
of the meeting on the necessity of the Coroner to be elected possessing 
such knowledge; a second resolution was moved expressive of Mr, 
Wakley’s fitness. Mr. Hunt, who was present, spoke in favour of Mr. 
Wakley’s firmness and independence, as well as fitness ; and im proof-of 
the desirableress of an independent Coroner, he: mentioned several cases 
wherein he said the Coroner had compromised Iris duty, particularly the 
inquests on the people shot at Manchester, and at the Queen’s funeral. 
We believe it is generally allowed that Mr. Walkley is an intelligent man, 
and the public have had ample proof of his activity—two eminent quali. 
fications for any office. If he succeed in his object, we hope he will set 
about reforming the Inquest Juries. Our Coroners sometimes act 
foolishly, and sometimes worse than foolishly; but their defects are 
grains In the balance to those of their coadjutors. 

OrENING FROM WateERtoo Bripce to Cuartes SrREET.— 
The intended new street from Waterloo Bridge to Charles Street, Co- 
vent Garden, and from thence to Plumtree Street, Bloomsbury, is, at 
length, decided upon, and will be commenced immediately; the warrant 
for that purpose was issued to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
on Thursday last week. The houses of Messrs. Webber, wine-merchant, 
Davis, hatter, and Meaden, bookseller, in’ York Street, facing Charles 
Street, will come down, whilst those of Messrs. Kesteven, clothiers, and 
Black and Young, booksellers, will, with the necessary alterations, form 
the corners of the new street. The upper end of the east side of Bow 
Street, facing Covent Garden Theatre, will be formed into a handsome 
crescent, for which designs have been submitted and approved ; and by 
these means the width of the opening into Long Acre wiil be increased. 
Immediately facing, a new street will be erected by the Mercers’ Com. 
pany from Long Acre to Plumtree Street, of which Houlditch’s, the 
coachmaker, will form the corner. One side of Plumtree Street is to 
be taken down to increase its width ; and the London University, it is 
said, will forego, for public convenience, its right of private way ; and 
thus what has so long been considered ‘a desideratum by many persons 
will be accomplished—a spacious and convenient thoroughfare from the 
Great Northern Road to Waterloo Bridge.— Morning Herald. 

Freer Marxet.—Farringdon Street, which for space and work- 
manship surpasses any thing of, the kind in this country, is now come 
pleted at an expense of 10,5002 At seven o’clock on Saturday evening, 
all the barriers were removed. ‘ 


Tur GovERNMENT OF ENGLAND AND THE GovERNMENT OF 
Dustry.—The letters from Dublin describe the Mayor and Corporation 
of Dublin as in terrible dumps in consequence of a double disappointment 
to which they have lately been subjected. It seems they voted an address 
to the King, which the Mayor was specially anxious to present in per- 
son, to-secure the honours usually conferred in such cases. Sir Robert 
Peel had not, however, forgotten the political offences of the Corpora. 
tion; and they were coldly informed that the Address must be sent 
through the Home Office. A second application was made, and a 
similar answer returned. In consequence, the address has not been sent. 
This was not all. At the féte given by the Duke of Northumberland 
in honour of the King’s birth-day, none of the Corporation were in- 
vited except Alderman Kenny,the only one who voted for Mr. Grattan! 
and at that same féte, who should appear by invitation but Mr. Shiel ! 
The Mayor and Corporation are, it is said, in high dudgeon, and 
threaten bloody vengeance on the person or persons unknown to whom 
they owe their disgraces. 

Scotrcnu ELrecrions.—The election for the Perth and Dundee bo- 
roughs took place on Monday at Forfar, which is the returning borough. 
The candidates were Colonel Ogilvie and Mr. Stuart Wortley. The 
votes stood thus: for Colonel Ogilvie—Cupar and Forfar, with the 
casting-vote of the latter; for Mr. Wortley—Perth, St. Andrews, and 
Dundee. The return was made for Mr. Wortley asa matter of course, 
the returning-officer being subject to very heavy penalties in case he 
exceed his duty, even in the smallest degree. ‘The tendering of a vote 
for Dundee was a paltry quirk. The borough is disfranchised, and its 
affairs are at present in the hands of a commission. It has no Magis- 
trates, no Council, nor any political existence. Colonel Ogilvie will 
therefore sit, beyond all question. The object of the tendered vote is 
evidently to flatter the Government by an appearance of devotion to its 
candidate ; whose return in the mean time will insure the vote of an 
additional Ministerial member on the Address, should his vote be called 
for. Wehave heard of other local motives, of a still less respectable 
kind ; but that is parish business, which we do not discuss.. In the 
Dunfermline boroughs, Mr. Dourin of Appin, a regular Ministerialist, 
has been thrown out, and a Mr. Johnstone, of Straiton, in the county 
of Linlithgow, returned. The returning borough in this case was 
South Queensferry. There were a number of protests on both sides, of 
the ordinary character: whether they will furnish a case for a petition, 
we do not know. Mr. Johnstone is a gentleman of independent fortune 
and character. 


SratrE-or TRaADE—From all the information we can collect, the 
woollen trade genreally is in a prosperous and healthy state,—less profit-_ 
able, perhaps, but niuch more stable than it has been for some years. 
The workmen are generally employed, and the wages, though low, con- 
tinue steady. The linen trade is in a state of great activity ; and the 
worsted stuff business at Halifax and Bradford, as well as in Leeds, 
in a very wholesome state-—Leeds Mercury. . 

Notwithstanding the heavy and almost incessant rain, the wheat 
harvest in this neighbourhood has made occasional pr with less 
injury than might be supposed. The barley, not being yet cut, has sui 
tained but little, if any damage.—Hampshire Telegraph. 
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Riot at Krpperminstrar.-On Tuesday, a serious disturbance 
took place at Kidderminster, on account of an attempt of a manufac. 
turer, named Oooper, to lower his workmen's wages. At a meeting of 
the weavers, it was agreed that a deputation should wait. on Mr. 
Cooper, to remonstrate with him on the subject. * They seem to have 
assumed a. hostile attitude, for on seeing them approach, Mr. Cooper 
armed himself with a crow-bar, for the purpose of defence. It was 
taken from him, but he was not injured. . A workman whovhad accepted 
Mr. Cooper’s prices, did not escape so well; he was knocked down, and 
very severely heaten; and the.constables.and the High Bailiff, in an 
attempt to rescue him, were pelted in such a way that they were fain 
to fly for their lives. In the evening, the whole of the lamps were 
broken, as a preliminary to other mischief; the pipes were afterwards 
lighted, but. they were also extinguished. A constable having given 
offence to. the mob, was obliged to retreat to a dram-shop ; the windows 
of which, were instantly smashed to pieces. Some of the mob then shouted 
“To Cooper’s!’? The exhortatiom was acted on as soon as made :— 
the pavement in front of the offending manufacturer’s. house was torn 
up; and the doors, windows, and a large portion of the furniture of the 
house, were immediately destroyed, From Mr. Cooper’s the people 
proceeded to the houses of several other manufacturers, to those of the 
High Bailiff and the other Magistrates, all of which were similarly 
treated as that of Mr. Cooper. At the shop of Mr, Goff the silks, mus- 
lins, and. cloths were wantonly torn, thrown into the street, part of 
them trodden under foot, and part of them carried off. Late in the 
night, some spirited attempts. to put an end to these disgraceful dis- 
turbances were made ; and aided by the rain, they were pretty successful. 
In the morning, a detachment of cavalry from Birmingham entered the 
town. . The crowd scampered off as soon as the soldiers appeared ; but 
in the course. of. the day they reassembled in great force, and the mili- 
tary were. compelled to clear the streets by galloping up and down in 
every direction. Some of the men had gone so far, as to propose setting 
fire to their employers’ houses. The riot seems to have been suppressed, 
however, without any attempt to put these threats into execution, On 
Thursday all was quiet, 

Tue Harvest.—The corn*harvest has commenced upon some of the 
most forward lands in Yorkshire, but it has not yet become general. As 
far as our observation and inquiries have extended, we should take the 
character of the approaching harvest to be this. —On dry lands there will 
be good crops ; but on damp heavy soils the crops will be deficient, the 
seed having in many cases perished in the ground. On the whole, we 
think the wheat crops will be rather under than over an average of years. 
Beans will be deplorably deficient in corn, but abundant in straw; but 
oats and barley will prove rather above an average crop. Potatoes are 
small, and will scarcely yield as much food as usual.—Leeds Mercury. 


THe Mourper 1n LamBetu.—The inquest on this murder was ad- 
journed from Saturday to Wednesday; but no fact has been elicited in 
consequence that was not known when the adjournment took place. A 
female named Dayis, who lived opposite to the house of the deceased, 
spoke.to.the door being shutat twenty minutes past four om the day of 
the murder; which circumstance was impressed on her mind from her 
husband having his tea sent to him at half-past four. The door was 
open at four o'clock. Mrs. Davis also stated, contrary to what was for- 
merly averred, that at half-past five the dogs barked, and again at six, 
for a considerable time. A Mrs. Humphries spoke to the door being 
open at half-past six; but there was some dispute whether this was ou 
Thursday or Friday. Humphries seemed positive that it was Thurs- 
day, but other witnesses proved that she must have mistaken the day. 
A man named Anthony spoke to Witham’s coming to his work at half- 
past four, as he had himself declared on the previous Saturday. There 
were some spots on Witham’s jacket, which looked like blood ; but they 
proved to be paint. Pople, the officer, produced a large poker, with 
which it is now supposed the murder was committed; it was at first 
thought that the instrument was a window-bar. The Jury having 
heard the above and some other evidence of minor importance, returned 
a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.”’ 

Witham, who had been detained, apparently to give something like 
the appearance of activity to a case where nothing has been or could be 
done, was not set at liberty notwithstanding the above verdict. There 
seems to have been a fussiness on the part of the Police Superintendent 
in respect of this man, which may call for explanation in a court of laws 
He has been detained for six days without a shadow of suspicion—save 
the tardy admission that he was privately married to the deceased, who 
was more than twice his age—and without a warrant. A correspondent 
lately chid us for explaining or rather illustrating the word Gendarmerie 
by calling it New Police ; but what are we to say of a force by which a 
man uncharged and unexamined is detained by a Superintendent in 
prison for a number of days, and that too in the heart of the metropolis, 
with a Police Magistrate within hail of the station-house ? If such prac- 
tices be permitted to pass unchallenged, we shall be justified in terming 
the New Police, not a Gendarmerie, but something much worse. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that if a Superintendent or an Inspector 
have such power, there is an end to everything like freedom in England. 

_ On Thursday, Witham was brought up by Mr. Superintendent Dow- 
ling, to Queen Square Police Office: Mr. Dowton the comedian, who 
had sat on the Inquest Jury, and several other jurors, attended. The 
case having been delayed for some time, at Mr. Dowling’s request, to 
allow of the witnesses coming forward, Mr. Harmer, the solicitor for 
Witham, at length got impatient, and asked if any new evidence was 
expected ; when, to his astonishment no doubt, he was informed that 
Mr. Dowling only waited for the evidence that had been heard on Saturday 
and Wednesday at the Inquest. Mr. Gregorie expressed his surprise 
that Mr. Dowling should bave brought the case before him, without one 
tittle of additional evidence to that which had been given before the 
Coroner’s Jury He would not entertain the charge for a single mo- 
ment. Mr. Gregorie ordered the prisoner to be discharged immediately-; 
and he received the congratulations of a number of his friends, who were 
waiting for him, and left the office with his naister. 

: Witham, it seems, was not yet done with the Police, Immediately 
after being discharged from Queen Square, Mr. Harmer was in- 
formed that the officers of Union Hall meant to pounce on him, 
Heaven knows for what. This, however, turned out to be a false 
report ; or if true, the officers had heard enough to induce them to 





. disown, it, . When the poor man appeared with his solicitor before 
‘Mr. Swabey, to complain of the contemplated continuance of his pers 


seeution, Chief Constable Hall said, that he had attended on. both 
days of the inquest, and paid the greatest attention to the evidence; 
and after hearing it, he had ne doubt as to Witham’s innecence ; and no 
officer belonging to that establishment had the most rgmote idea of taking 
him into custody. Mr. Swabey added, that he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, the detention of Witham in custody at all was contrary to law. . If 
the Superintendent thought proper to take that person into custody, it 
was his duty to canry him before a magistrate. Mr, Nash (who is he? 
the Palace-man ?) said, that when he spoke to the Superintendent on the 
subject of Witham’s detention, he said that the latter had expressed:a 
desire to be taken to the station-house rather than be sent to Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol, which would have been the case had he been taken 
before a magistrate. Witham said that he never expressed a wish on 
the subject, but was taken off fo the station in the Waterloo Read@; aud 
there locked up ever since Friday last. - 

VicTIMIZING.—A- fellow named Jones was charged, on Thursday, 
before the Lord Mayor, with defrauding a nuinberof persons by giving 
pretended orders for goods, and on the strength of the orders obtaining 
small sums by way of loan. One of these cases concerned an accoucheur. 
Jones rang at the night-bell, and requested that the medical gentleman 
would be so good as to put on his clothes, and go to visit his (the pri- 
soner’s) wife, who was in the pangs of labour. “ Certainly,” said the 
doctor, ** I'll go this moment ;”’ and up he started, although he had just 
sought repose after the performance of a similar task to that for which 
he was preparing. He had scarcely his breeches on, when another ring 
at the bell introduced the same visiter, with ‘* Doctor, will my wife re« 
quire anurse?” ‘** A nurse! good God, to be sure she will. You 
must get one immediately.” ‘* Bless me, what shall Ido? No nurse 
will come at this late hour without money ; and in my hurry and anx- 
icty, IT have not brought out a halfpenny with me.’ ‘ Never mind 
that,” said the doctor, pulling on bis boots, ¢* I’ll let you have what will 
answer the purpose ;’’ and he handed two half-crowns to the prisoner. 
The house to which the doctor had been directed was a police-station; 
and there was no woman there except one that had been a mother fifty 
years before. It did not appear that the prisoner had taken in one law- 
yer. The Lord Mayor advised the complainants to get the fellow’s like- 
ness taken by Cruikshanks, and put it in the slang newspapers. 

Poxice ExcisEMAN—The carriage of a gentleman was stopped at 
the toll at New Cross, by one policeman, while a second opened. the 
door, and, after inspecting the interior, coolly shut it and walked away. 
A Mr. Whaley of South Mimms, the brother-in-law of the owner of 
the carriage, was on the box at the time, and the owner and his lady 
were inside. The policemen, it seems, made a report that.they had in- 
formation that contraband goods were in the carriage! This isthe first 
time we ever heard of a constable stopping a gentleman travelling en 
the road, on pretence of searching for smuggled gin. Are the parishes 
to pay the excisemen under the new system? Gentlemen travelling 
wiil do wel! now to carry pistols to defend themselves from the, kee 
instead of the breakers of the peace. ‘ “ 

‘Mute FROM Oxpstinacy.—A man nanied Joseph Pratt was brought 
to Union Hall yesterday, by a policeman ; whe said he had, confessed to 
having murdered a person at Manchester in 1622,—a Mr, Wood, as.was 
afterwards stated. The fellow seemed very much agitated,. and, asked 
for a pint of beer before he began his tale, which was given him... When 
he had swallowed it, however, notwithstanding the proverbial influence 
of liquor, he was dumb as ever. The Magistrate at length asked.him. if 
he intended to say any thing? ‘“‘ I am mute from obstinacy,’ muttered 
the self-accuser. He was detained until inquiries could be made. ,The 
fellow is evidently fishing for a few days’ entertainment. The demand 
for porter was a very suspicious symptom. 5 

Quack Docrors.—'There seems to be a buzz throughout the.country 
on the subject of quacks. One fellow was tried the other day. for. ne- 
glecting to reduce the dislocated ankle of a child, and.acquitted, because, 
although, as the judge observed, an abominable quack, he had advised 
the application of a screw to the ankle, which the father would not per- 
mit. Another, named Ferguson, was tried on Tuesday, at Lancaster, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, for improper treatment of 
a female whom he was called in to deliver. ‘The poor woman was safely 
delivered, but died from flooding, This doctor’s fee was 5s.6d.. He 
was drunk when he came to see his patient after her delivery ! 

Arson—At Wells Assizes, on the 19th, six persons—William 
Wall, John Old, John Rowley, James Rowley, Mary Wall, and Richard 
Ciarke—were indicted for having on the 3lst of October last, set fire to 
three wheat-mows, the property of Beujamin Poole. The prisoners 
William Wall and Mary Wall were indicted as accessories before the 
fact, and the others as principals. The coolness with which the crime 
was gone about seems to have been very great. It was thus described 
by Isaac Old, the brother of John Old :—* William Wall was convicted 
for selling cider without a license, and fined 20/7, A man named Par- 
sons was the witness against him, as I have heard all the prisoners say, 
George Parsons them lived at Poole’s. I heard William Wall say, be- 
fore the stacks were burned, that Poole was the cause of his paying, 20/. 
Theard William Wall, on the Friday evening before the fire, say to John 
Rowley, ‘ This would be a good night to put fire to farmer Poole’s 
mows. Rowley said, ‘We'll go and doit by and by.’ William Wall 
said, ‘I bought the brimstone on purpose.’ I had seen the. brimstone 
in the cupboard for a long time. It was a large roll, almost as big as my 
arm. I had before heard Wall say to John Rowley and James. Rowley, 
that they were d—d fools not to do farmer Poole some injury. My broe 
ther James and Poole had some words about some hay. Wall said, if he 
was in my brother’s place, he would do Poole some injury for having 
made him (James Old) pay the money. He would have cut off his 
horses’ legs, or done him some other harm. I have heard; Mary Wall 
say she would not begrudge giving a pound to any body that would set 
the mows on fire. Richard Clarke and John Rowley, and several others, 
were present. On the morning of the day when the fire took place’L: 
and several of the others got up early to load the farmer’s potatoes for 
Bristol.. When he went away Mary Wall took a spade and put it on the 
fire, and then put the brimstone on it. After it was melted she teak 
some slips of paper and dipped one or two of them in it. Richard Clarke 
also.dipped some. Mary Wall then got rags and made some tinder. She 
then went up stairs, brought dawn a flint, and gave it to Richard Clarke, 
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- who put it into his pocket, together with some paper and matches. She 
asked Clarke if he wanted a steel. He said he did not, as he could strike 
with his knife. John Rowley, James Rowley, Richard Clarke, and 
John Old then went out of the house. It was near three o’clock. They 
went towards the mows. I went out ten minutes after. I did not go 
ten yards from the house. When I got out I saw the light. There was 
time for them to have gone to the mows, which were only a quarter of a 
mile off. In about fifteen minutes they all came back together. Iheard 
John Rowley say that Richard Clarke put the light to the mow. Clarke 
was present when Rowley said so. William Wall came back on Satur. 
day evening. I wasinbed. John Rowley told me to get up, that there 
was plenty of tobacco and cider for any one that had a mind to have it 
to-night. I went down stairs. They had been drinking all the evening 
before. I heard William Wall say he supposed that Farmer Poole was 
now 20/. out of pocket as well as he. Wall said likewise that when he 
was two miles from home, on the road to Bristol, he saw the fires, and 
knew what they were’”’—The prisoners were all found guilty, but it was 
understood the woman would be spared. 

A Desrerate Rurrian.—The Richmond Whig of the 19th of 
June gives the following account of the execution of a fellow named 
Wheeler, a soldier, who killed his sergeant, at Bellona arsenal ; he was 
hanged at Chesterfield Court House on Friday. ‘‘ Wheeler intended to 
have killed three others at the time he killed the sergeant. He had got 
drunk, and was very outrageous, for which these four reported him. He 
vowed revenge, and fixing his bayonet, while they were asleep, proceeded 
to butcher them all. The sergeant he killed, and severely wounded 
another, who, however, escaped, and gave the alarm, when Wheeler was 
overpowered and secured. It is said that he confessed having perpetrated 
as many as thirteen murders ; and that, among his victims was Captain 
M‘Lelland, who was murdered at the dock about eighteen months ago. 
It is known that Wheeler was in this city at the time that murder was 
committed. When he was first launched off the rope broke, and he had 
to be tied up again.” 

MansLauGHutTer.—Our readers may recollect a very atrocious case, 
which happened in April last at Staple Hill, near Chard, of a man’s 
abusing a poor boy, his son, by beating him and throwing him into a 
ditch, then on the floor of his cottage, and afterwards leaving the miser- 
able child to perish unheeded in the bed of a room where he and the 
unnatural mother passed the night. The brute, whose name was Lane, 
was tried at Wells Assizes on the 19th; and pleading guilty to the 
charge of manslaughter (the legal diminutive for murder), was sentenced 
to transportation for life. 


ConronEnr’s InQuEST IN Scoritanp.—A long account appeared in 
the columns of the daily papers last week, of a murder at Dundee, in 
Scotland; and was very faithfully copied by most of our weekly 
brethren, to whom a murder is at all times a most acceptable article. We 
looked at the affair; and seeing the particulars arranged with all the re- 
gularity of an English inquiry,—a coroner sitting, an inquest jury 
summoned, witnesses examined, and a verdict pronounced,—seeing these 
things stated as occurring in a quarter of the empire where there is no 
such officer as coroner, where inquest juries are unknown, and where 
consequently no such investigation cou/d take place, and no such decision 
could be come to,—we threw the account aside, convinced that the whole 
Was a tissue of falsehood, or that, by some singular agreement in error, 
the whole of the London editors had laid the scene in a wrong place. 
Nor can we view without some contempt the gross carelessness or equally 
gross ignorance of the journals which could permit such a document to 
pass without comment, and even in some cases could placard it as a piece 
of important intelligence. It turns out, as we at first suspected, to be 
wholly without foundation—a hoax, and a very stupid hoax into the 
®argain ; manufactured, the North Briton insinuates, in the Modern 
Athens, but as we would rather conclude from internal evidence, in the 
Modern Babylon itself. The history of this hoax leads not unnaturally 
to the consideration of Coroners in Scotland, which it had without au- 
thority supreme or subordinate introduced there. The want of such an 
office has been often complained of by our Northern brethren ; and by 
one of those coincidences that the people of the press are fond of noting, 
at the very moment that this Dundee inquest was passing through the 
English journals, we find the Scotch newspapers discussing the propriety 
of supplying it. The state of the law and the practice in Scotland re- 
specting suicide, or alleged suicide, may startle some of our English 
readers, We give the following account from a very sensible article in 
the Caledonian Mercury of Monday last. ‘* As matters are now regu- 
Jated—where an individual has been the occasion of his own death, 
whether by accident or design (and to this we request the par- 
ticular attention of Mr. Solicitor-General Sugden, and the other 
English lawyers who have taken the Scots law under their spe- 
cial care and protection, and who perhaps may not be aware 
of the fact) no inquiry is ever made! Whether he dropped ont of a 
thirteen pair of stairs window, or threw himself out of it—whether, as in 
a case lately recorded in our columns, he casually slipped into a barrel 
head foremost, or wilfully pitched himself into it—whether he went to 
the water and drowned himself, or ‘ will he, nill he,’ the water came 
to him—the people of Scotland take no account of these trifling cireum- 
stances. The neighbours and the public are left to form their own con- 
jectures—the consequence of which is, that wherever there are plausible 
grounds for inferring suicide, they infallibly infer it ; and individuals are 
frequently set down as having been guilty of self-murder, upon suspicions 
which the light of legal investigation would have completely dis- 
pelled, and the verdict of a Coroner’s inquest have for ever set at rest.” 
—This, it must be acknowledged, is bad enough; but there is worse 
behind. ‘* There is only one occasion on which any inquiry ever takes 
place ; and that is where some individual or other happens to have been 
the proximate cause of the person’s death. Then it is, and then only, 
that the Procurator Fiscal feels it his duty to take a precognition [a pre- 
liminary examination, similar to our Police Office examinations, but 
conducted privately] of the circumstances. But observe what follows. 
The case is reported to the Crown counsel ; and an indictment is forth- 
with prepared, charging the unoffending and unhappy cause of a pure 
misfortune with the crime of culpable homicide, for which he is accord- 
ingly taken bound to stand his trial. Doubtless the Lord Advocate is at 
full liberty to exercise the province of a Grand Jury, and to allow the 
matter to drop if he himself is satisfied ; but this being a delicate prero- 





gative, he naturally feels that it is proper that the public and the country 
at large should also be satisfied, aiid as the only method of effecting that 
object, a public trial is resorted to. What is the result? An innocent 
person, and one whom the public prosecutor himself fully believes to be 
innocent, is placed at the bar, accused of a heinous crime. He is put to 
the expense of retaining counsel and agent for his defence—the case 
proceeds—the Crown counsel gives it up, and tells the Jury that the 
prosecution has only been brought for the sake of inquiry! The pri- 
soner accordingly is acquitted ; and the Judge, in dismissing him from 
the bar, gives him to understand that no degree of blame whatever 
was imputable to him—that he had acted with all possible discretion 
—that his conduct, so far from having been reprehensible, had 
been actually meritorious, and that the defunct owed his death 
entirely to his own obstinate folly and rashness.” In cases of 
murder, there can be no doubt, as the editor remarks, that much valu« 
able evidence is hazarded, if not lost, from the want of an instant exami- 
nation into the facts, and many crimes go unpunished in consequence. 
** It too frequently happens, that before the voice of public rumour has 
reached the Procurator Fiscal, and he has had time to hasten to the 
spot, the body has been conveyed to its long home, where it has lain 
for several days. The person, we shall suppose, has died by poison— 
the body is disinterred; a post mortem examination ensues; but the 
work of decomposition has begun, and the usual tests (some of whicl 
are not very conclusive at best) are applied in vain! In the country, 
especially in the more remote districts, we have reason to know that this 
happens in almost every case; and if the instances are rare in which the 
crime is not in one way or other brought home to the accused, this, we 
think, will be found to have arisen from the care and skill with which 
precognitions are usually got up, and partly because the drug employed 
has usually been arsenic, the presence and effects of which, as of alk 
mineral poisons, are more easily detected than those of the vegetable 
kind. If the end had been accomplished by laudanum, in the state to 
which we allude, its discovery might fairly have bid defiance to the 
united efforts of the whole medical faculty. In like manner, in a body 
approaching to a state of putrefaction, where wounds have been the oc- 
casion of death, the shape and appearangg are no longer capable of being 
traced with that precision which is soffetimes necesssary.’’—Upon the 
whole, we think our respectable contemporary is fully justified in call- 
ing on those persons who are so busy in revolutionizing the law of Scote 
land, to take this part of it into consideration. 

Srx Persons oF ONE Famity DrowNnep.—On Thursday last 
week, seven persons out of nine were drowned, by the upsetting of a 
boat on the Ouse, near York. Mr, Thomas Sellor, one of the two sur- 
vivors, when examined at the inquest which sat at York next day, stated 
that he and Thomas Rigg, one of the persons drowned, after proceeding 
to Lendal Ferry to take in the young ladies whom they intended to row 
to Poppleton, were struck by a keel coming down the river under a press 
of sail, and instantly upset. Mr. Sellor got hold of a rope, that hung 
from the bow of the keel, which shortly after ran aground. From his 
description, it would appear that the keelmen acted very brutally. They 
swore at him, and the rest of the unhappy party, and said they were all 
drunk ; nor did they offer him any assistance on reaching the bank, 
A person named Maude was examined, and also a man named Shear- 
win, one of the crew of the keel ; but from their prevarications and con- 
tradictions, nothing certain was elicited. The fact seems to be, that the 
keelmen took but little care to avoid the boat, when they saw it in their 
way, and that the boat was rowed by persons grossly ignorant of its ma- 
nagement. The blame of the accident lies thus pretty nearly between 
the two parties. As a general rule, no one ought to venture in a small 
boat on a navigable river where there are numerous vessels passing and 
repassing, unless he is well acquainted with boats; but if ignorant peo- 
ple will go a-boating, their best chance of avoiding danger when met by 
larger vessels, is to remain stationary ; for in the great majority of cases 
by attempting to get out of their way, they only, as in the present one, 
fatally entangle themselves. The names and ages of the sufferers be- 
longing tu Mr. Rigg's family were—Ann Guthrie Rigg, the eldest 
daughter, in her twentieth year; Thomas Gorwood Rigg, the eldest son, 
aged eighteen years ; John Rigg, the second son, aged sixteen years $ 
Eliza Rigg, the second daughter, in her sixteenth year; James Smith 
Rigg, aged seven years ; Charles Rigg, aged six years. The other suf- 
ferer, Was a Miss Grace Robinson, of Ayton, near Scarborough, who 
was on a visit at Mr. Rigg’s, she was about eighteen, and cousin to Mr. 
Robinson, of the firm of Simpson and Robinson, tea-dealers, of York. 
Mrs. Rigg, it appears, has had fourteen children, six of whom died in 
their infancy. ‘Two girls are now the only survivors of this numerous 
family. The grandfather has attained the advanced age of eighty-four, 
and is now suffering from the effects of a paralytic affection with which 
he was attacked a short time ago—The Jury gave a deodand of 21/. on 
the keel. 

Anoruer Fatat Boat Accipent.—Mr. J. Drake, and F. Drake, 
and a boy twelve years of age, sons of the Reverend Thomas Drake, of Bra- 
diston, perished by the upsetting of a pleasure-boat, on the Stoke and 
Brand river, near Buckingham ferry, Norfolk, on Thursday afternoon. 
A sudden gust of wind caught the boat before it was fairly shoved off, 
and instantly sunk it. A fourth son of Mr. Drake—Lieutenant Drake 
—escaped by clinging to the mast. Mr. Adcock, another gentleman who 
was in the boat at the time, escaped by swimming. The lady of Mr. 
J. Drake, and several other members of the Reverend Mr. Drake s 
family, were standing by the river, and witnesses of the accident. ‘ 

Drowninc.—A very fine young girl, Catherine, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart., went to bathe with a female at- 
tendant, in the Shannon waters, fronting her grandfather's residence at 
Mount Trenchard, in this county. She was hurried beyond her depth, 
and unfortunately drowned. Her body was found very soon after, but 
life was extinct. Her age was eleven years.—Limerick Chronicle. ne 

Suicipe.—On Friday night, as Mr. Cecil, a gentleman residing 
in Upper Thames Street, was passing over the Kent Road Bridge, 
which crosses the Surry Canal, on his way to town, his attention 
was drawn to a female Who was walking a little before him on the 
opposite side of the way, apparently in deep despondency. The night 
was extremely dark ; and he just caught a glimpse of her as she turn 
the corner of the bridge, towards the bank of the canal, ina hurried 
and agitated manner ; and in a few seconds afterwards, and before he 
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had time to overtake her, he saw her springing off the embankment 
into the water. He ran to the spot, but she had disappeared, and no- 
thing was visible but a few air bubbles which rose to the surface. A man 
named Rusby, whom he met while running towards the high-road, got 
the drags in three or four minutes, and at the first throw the deceased 
was brought out, but she was quite dead. It appeared that she was a 
servant at the Roebuck public-house; where she had been in employ- 
ment about four months. A young man named Marshall, a journeyman 
chair-maker, had paid her so much attention that she considered him in 
the light of a lover, and appeared passionately attached to him, About 
a week before, he told her master that he wished to break off the con- 
nexion with the deceased, as he had no serious intention of making her 
his wife; and on the following day he left his apartments. He had 
called about seven o’clock on Friday evening ; and had some private con- 
versation with the deceased, and from what was overheard, they appeared 
to be quarelling. Marshall left the house about nine, and the poor girl 
followed him in a few minutes afterwards. On Wednesday, Marshall 
was examined by the Coroner’s Inquest ; but no sort of blame attaches to 
him. The Jury brought in the usual verdict of insanity. 

Frre.—About eleven o’clock on Saturday night a fire broke out at 
No. 305, Wapping, premises occupied by Mr. John Hawley, a whole- 
sale ship-chandler and Irish provision merchant ; the whole was in a 
few minutes in a complete blaze. In a little time after the fire seized 
No. 306, occupied by Mr. Edward Hawley, who carries on the same bu- 
siness. Before the arrival of any engines, these two establishments, 
which occupy a large space of ground from Wapping High Street to the 
edge of the river, were in one mass of flame, which illuminated the 
eastern part of the metropolis for several miles round. The premises of 
Messrs. Graham and Co., also ship-chandlers, and those of Mr. Duffus, 
a cable and rope-manufacturer, suffered considerably. No accident 
occurred. 

DeaTH FROM STARVATION.—On Saturday morning last, a: little 
boy, the son of Mr. Ashford, of the Crown Inn, Petersfield, discovered 
a woman in the hay-loft dead. She is supposed to have taken refuge 
the preceding evening from the pitiless storm, spent with hunger and 
fatigue, as she had not a farthing, and her clothes were drenched with 
rain. A clasp purse was found in her bosom, containing a duplicate, 
dated August 5th, of a shawl, in the name of Mary Bellenie; she ap- 
peared to be about twenty-eight years of age—Hampshire Telegraph of 
Saturday 21. 

Heats 1x Amertca—The last arrivals from Philadelphia contain 
accounts of several deaths from the extreme heat of the weather. Four 
cases occur in one paper. In one of them the sufferer imprudently drank 
a quantity of cold water. In another case of like imprudence—not 
a common Yankee one—the patient recovered on the application of 
remedies. 

A Sacacious InrantT.—Some few days since two of the children of 
Mr. Gabriel Horton, of this town, one aged about three years and the 
other eighteen months, were playing some rods from the house, near a 
well which was full to the brim, unprotected by a curb, when the 
youngest accidentally fell in. Mrs. H., being some distance off, luckily 
heard the children anxiously calling for her, and immediately repaired 
in direction of the noise, where she found the youngest in the well, and 
the other holding it up by the arms! It was immediately rescued quite 
exhausted. We mention the circumstance as a remarkable evidence of 
presence of mind in so youngachild, In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, under similar circumstances, instead of affording assistance on 
the spot, a child so young would have ran to its parents for relief, not 
afforded it itself——Goshen Reporter. 


Ascot SEconp MEETING.—This second attempt at a second meeting 
has come tardy off, and we believe it will not berepeated. The meeting 
interferes with other older established races, and notwithstanding the 
presence of the King ; and what is a rarer at Ascot, of the Queen, and 
the earnest exertions of Lord Maryborough, the bettings have been small 
aud the horses few. The company was, however, fair, and the weather 
admirable; and to all but the blacklegs the sport was pleasant enough. 
His Majesty, it will be seen, won the Great Park Stakes. There seems 
to have been some jockeying in favour of the Colonel. It is notorious 
that his late Majesty’s horses were on occasions permitted to win, by 
way of encouraging their Royal master. A race gained by ten lengths 
looks very like an attempt to repeat the encouraging system,—most un- 
necessarily, we think: King William will not drop his attendance be- 
cause his horses are unsuccessful; he is led to it by other motives than 
the desire of exhibiting the superiority of his stud. We need not say that 
the Royal party were received with the heartiest welcome. They visited 
the course both on Tuesday and Thursday. As the King was entering 
the course on Tuesday, a poor sailor ran up to his Majesty’s carriage, 
soliciting assistance; the King held his purse in his hand for some 
seconds, while he asked the man several questions ; after which he threw 
him a piece of money, hardly less to the gratification of the surrounding 
Spectators than of the petitioner. 

First Day—Tuesday.—The Great Park Stakes of 25 sovereigns each; 15 ft. and 


only 5 if declared by the Monday after Epsom; for 3 yr. olds and upwards, The 
last three quarters of the new mile. 


His Majesty’s ch. h. The Colonel, 5 yrs. 9st. 2lb. .. eee. eeeees ccoe | 
Lord Jersey’s Donegani, 3 yrs. 6st. 10lb. ...... er re ees Re - 2 
Lord Conyngham’s ns. Augur, 4 yrs. 7st. 61D. ......6.-8 Paoalsin'o5 <> 


3 
The following paid 15 sovereigns each :—His Majesty’s Frederica, 3 yrs. 6st. 71b.; 
Mr. Petre’s Glenfinlas, 4 yrs. 8st. 8lb.; Mr. Dilly’s Morris Dancer, 4 yrs. 8st. QIb. ; 
Mr. Day’s Henri Quatre. 5 yrs. 8st. 7lb.; Duke of Richmond’s Wandering Boy, 4 
yrs. 8st. 4lb.; Mr. Greville’s ns. Martha, 6 yrs. 8st. 3lb.; Lord Mountcharles’s 
Rasselas, 5 yrs, 7st. 1UIb. ; Lord Mountcharles’s Gayhurst, 4 yrs. 7st. 7lb.; twenty- 
One others paid 5 sovereigns each. The smaliness of the field excited considerable 
disappointment and spoijt the betting, for at 3 and 4 to 1 on the Colonel, business 
Was out of the question. 
lesqued ; indeed so far did the Colonel run in before Donegani, that many con- 
ceived it to have been a false start, and that the others had not come away. The 
judge proneunced it to have been won by ten lengths, 
His Majesty’s Plate of 100 guineas, 4 yrs, 8st. 7lb. ; 5 yrs. 9st. 3lb.; 6 yrs. and 
aged, 9st. 71b.—3 miles. 
Duke of Richmond’s Rough Robin 5yrs............. 
Mr. Maberly’s Palemon, 5 yrs...........+... 
Masaniello, Profile, and Glenartney were 


° “8 
rawn. 7 to 4 and 2 to 1 on Robin. 


Palemon made the running to the turn, where Rough Robin went upto him; a 
Smart race home was won cleverly by a length. 
A Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each, and 50 added by the Members for Windsor 3 
3 yrs. 6st. 8lb. ; 4 yrs. 8st. 3lb. ; 5 yrs, Sst. 13lb.; 6 yrs. 9st. 4lb.; and aged, 9st. 
, Soret 8ib. The winner to be sold for 350 guineas, &c. 
nee, 


blb.; mares and geldin; 
~ About 2 miles and a 


To call it arace would be a mockery—it was racing bur-' 





His Majesty’s f. Frederica, by MoseSse.sssevesee etssesccssvcsees L 


Bars We DGS AWMOE. 06 00 0.00.9:0500.054 re rg pe ccepedses ieowbe ediqutes 
83 to 1 on Frederica. A good race and won easy by alength. The winnerrode by 
E. Edwards, who is not twelve years of age, and required nearly two stone of dead 
weight to make up 6st, 3lb. 


Second Day—Wednesday.—A Plate of Fifty Pounds for all ages; 3 yrs. 7st. 4lb.3 
A4yrs, 8st. 7lb.; 5 yrs. 9st. lllb.; 6 yrs. and aged 9st, 5lb.; mares allowed 3lb, 5 
winners extra ; mile and half. 

Lord Jersey’s Glenartney, 6 yrs. Ost. Slb... ss sececece ecoe essvees L 
Lord Uxbridge’s Rough Robin, 5 yrs. Ost. 4b... 0.05 esccces seas 2 

3 to | on Glenartney. Rough Robin made play at a moderate pace, Glenartney 
keeping behind with waiting orders ; he did not make any running till close home 
when he gave Robin the go-by, and won cleverly by a length; rode by Robinson ; 
the loser by Boyce. 

Third Day—Thursday.—A Handicap Plate of 507. 
Lord Jersey’s Glenartney, 6 yrs. 9st. Glb. . .o0. 
Mr. Beecher’s Penhill, 4 yrs. 7st. 4lb..... ace 
Mr. Theobald’s Bobadilla, 5 yrs. 8st. 12lb.... oe ssecceee 
Mr. Montague’s The Duchess, by Catton, out of Miss Cantly, 3 yrs. 

ZEt. AID. «100 200 sc cee ce 000 00 0000 ce ee sest snecees 80 eecccce © 
Mr. Cosby’s Windrush, 4 yrs. 7st. LUID, ...oecccccececccecesce eves 
Sir o_o f, Clymantis, by Comus, out of Norna, 3 yrs. 

FED: 6 ccvcrcscsecvreceviess Sesceteccocs 

Rough Robin, The Palfrey, Taglioni, Frederica, and Augur, 
on Glenartney, and 5 to 2 agst. Bobadilla. Thelatter jumped off, and made running 
for a quarter ofa mile; Penhill then came to the front, and kept so till nearly home, 
the stupid boy who rode whipping with great and unnecessary severity. Just at the 
finish Robinson let out with Glenartney, and won cleverly by a length. 

The Ladies’ Plate of 60/., the second horse to receive 102.; 3 yrs. 7st. 7Ib.; 4 yrse 
8st. 7lb. ; 5 yrs. Ost.; 6 yrs. and aged, 9st. 8lb.; mares and geldings allowed 3lb.; 
maiden horses allowed 3lb. The Old Mile. The winner to be sold for 60 sovs., &Ce 


The Old Mile. 


ee ee ee eeeesesene 







aor Ghee 


Mr. W. Day’s Profile, aged ....00ccccccccsccc ss soccsse coo ese | 
Mr. Clarke’s The Palfrey, aged 0 ccccscvecscs.acogccccecsccecccse & 
Mr. Boast’s Recovery, & yrs.... cocoee 8 


Won by alength. 5 to4on Profile; 2 tol agst Palfrey. 
A Plate of 100/., given by the town of Windsor, Two miles and a half. 
Lord Ranelagh’s Donegani, 3 yrs. 7St.ureeses sescececece 
Lord Jersey’s Juryman, 5 yrs. Sst. OID... wee cece ee eee oos.ne 2 
The following were not placed :—Bobadilla, 9st. ; Palemon, 8st. 10lb.; Masaniello, 
8st. 2lb.; Penhill, 7st. 4lb. 
Betting 6 and7 to 4 on Juryman, and 5 tu 1 agst Donegani. Masaniello made 
running to the brick-kiln, where Palemon headed him; at the distance, Donegani 
and Juryman came out and ran a severe race home, the former winning by a neck. 





THE Kine’s Banp.—The King has retained four of his late Ma- 
jesty’s private band—two horn-players, Englishmen, George Hardy and 
Pope Hardy, brothers, and two Germans, Wessex, a bassoon-player, and 
Schenasted, who plays the flute. They were-reengaged by Sir Andrew 
Barnard. We are informed that his Majesty intends to have a band for 
the Queen, composed with the above exceptions, of stringed instruments. 
It is understood that their services will commence next month.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

CoMPLAISANCE OF GOVERNMENT.—Mr. Dean, the Chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners of his Majesty’s Customs, sent on Sunday 
morning for Mr. Manning, and the Surveyor-General of the Customs, 
and gave him instructions to proceed that very day to Portsmouth for the 
purpose of seeing all the luggage and effects of Charles the Tenth landed 
and passed the Customhouse free of duty ; but to take care, at the same 
time, that no prohibited articles were introduced by his attendants and 
euite—Herald. [There are no prohibited articles except Jesuits.. Eve 
thing else may be introduced in England on payment of a duty. Weshould 
like, by the by, to see the question of foregoing taxes on imported arti- 
cles, in compliment to their owners, properly settled. It is evident that 
every sixpence so given up, if it be necessary to the public service, must 
be laid on some one else. What is there in the condition of Charles the 
Tenth that asks such an exertion of charity? We are told that our 
subscriptions for the relations of the murdered people are uncalled for : 
we really think they are quite as uncalled for by the person whose ime 
becility and wrongheadedness produced the murders. ] 

Coroner oF MIDDLEsEx.—The emoluments of the coroner vary 
according to the number of inquests. His fee upon every inguisition ig 
20s., and also ninepence for every mile he is compelled to travel from his 
usual place of abode'to take such inquisition ; but no expenses are ale 
lowed for returning. The emoluments of the district, the coronership 
of which is vacant by the death of the late Mr. Unwin, amount to about 
8002. The district is comparatively small, as compared with the divi- 
sion over which Mr. Stirling presides ; but the population is very great. 
The expenses of travelling are trifling. 

ELEcTIoN ExpEensEs.—The expenses of contested Parliamentary 
elections are often reprobated, and justly so; but throughout our whole 
polity the same system prevails, and the same complaints are called for. 
The last contest for the Coronership of Middlesex, we are told, cost each 
candidate 3,000/., and the present will cost more. How is it possible, 
under such circumstances, for the public to avoid being ill served? Al« 
though the very last that would counsel an extension of Ministerial 
powers, we could feel inclined to advocate the propriety of vesting the 
appointment of Coroners in the Home Secretary, rather than see so abas 
minable a system of election perpetuated. 

EcLaIrcissEMENtT.—A handsome bird was taken last week in @ 
walled garden belonging to Mr. Stow of Nuneaton, that appeared to bea 
rara avis to all the good folks who had a sight of it, except one gentles 
man, who pronounced it to be one of the pigeons turned up during the 
late revolution at Paris, and that had mistaken its course.—F rom a Cor 
respondent in Warwickshire. 

JERUSALEM IN DancEr.—Last week a Jew was baptised in S¢, 
John’s Church, by the Reverend Thomas Brown. This is the third de- 
scendant of Abraham who has been publicly admitted into the Christian 
church in this city, within the last few months.—Glasgow Chronicle. 

Dr. Lusuineton.—We are glad to learn that the result of our elec- 
tion will not exclude Dr. Lushington from the ensuing Parliament: he 
will sit for a borough, the property of an influential Whig nobleman.— 
Berkshire Chronicle. 

JuriEes.—At a meeting of Lincolnshire Jurymen, convened last 
month for local purposes, held not a hundred miles from Scotton, the 
following document was agreed upon, signed by fourteen farmers, &c. 
and ordered to be forwarded to their foreman for not attending his duty = 
—** July 29 30 We the Jurey O are met theas Days do think it rite 
that Mr. R is liable to be fined for not attending upon 
the Jurey without a lawfull cause, therefore we think it rite that he 
should be Fined as the Jurey thinks Proper, therefore it is agreed om 
that he shall be Fined Twelve Shillings.” — Leicest icl 
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New FeatTurs&.0F tue Sxa SerPent.—lIt will be recollected that 
we published a notice the other day; from a Salem paper, of a fishing- 
boat being attacked off Lynn, Massachusetts, by what was supposed to 
be a shark, and a respectable citizen of that place lost, The Boston 
Gazette, in copying the-article; asks; ** might it not be the sea serpent ?” 
The question struck us.rather forcibly. It was stated that persons in a 
vessel about half a mile distant from the boat which Mr. Blaney was in, 
saw him’ swingitig ‘his hat and calling for help, and at the sametime saw, 
what they supposed to be a shark, lying across the boat! This state- 
ment, we should think, would be more reconcilable with the supposition 
that it was a long andslim sea serpent that had run across the boat than 
a common-shaped fish. The account stated further that the animal dis- 
appeared for a minute or two, then attacked the boat, and carried it 
with its.contents under water. The boat soon rose again, but the man 
was never seen more. It will be recollected that one of these animals, 
called séa serpents, supposed to be at least one hundred feet in length, was 
seen two or three weeks since in Boothbay harbour. They probably live 
upon fish, which they catch upon the shoals and along the coast; and 
though, whenever they have been seen, they have been described as quiet 
and inoffensive, yet it is reasonable to suppose that, when driven by 
hunger, they would be likely: to attack any thing of moderate size which 
might come in their way.— Portland Daily Courier. [Had the respectable 
citizen not happened to be in the way, the serpent would of course have 
swallowed the boat. | 

Mieve.’s Brocxapine Squapron.—One of the blockading squa- 
dron, the Diana frigate, entered the Tagus yesterday, in twenty days 
from St. Michael’s, bringing with her no less than five prizes—viz. four 
English and one American. Their names as written on the list at the 
Exchange, are—l. The Velocidade, with hides and other merchandise— 
2. The Amelia, with a cargo of timber—3..The Margarida, laden with 
sugar, coifee, and hides—4. The St. Helena, with money—and 5. The 
Arina, an American vessel, with a cargo of staves. It is reported that 
the British Vice-Consul at Belem, attempted to go on board one of 
them, but was refused permission.—Letter from Lisbon, August 7. 

Biscuit Macnuines —‘“ The first process is that of mixing the meal 
(5 ewt.) with a sufficient quantity of water, which is accomplished in 
two minutes ; the second process is that of rolling the dough to its proper 
thickness ; and the third and last is passing the dough, when rolled, 
under the stamping machines, which will stamp the extraordinary num. 
ber of 360 per minute, or 21,600 per hour. The whole of these opera- 
tions are Vm geeamte: without the dough coming into contact with the 
hand, and the machines perform their respective duties with admirable 
precision, expedition, and cleanliness, and have fully answered the most 
sanguine expectations, not only of their spirited inventor, T. J. Grant, 
Esq., Clerk of the Check, but of all who have seen them”.—P/ymouth 
Herald. | We shall have masticating machines next. ] 

Lover ty a HoLttow Trer.—A few days ago, as two sawyers were 
cross-cutting, about fourteen feet from the root, an elm tree, which grew 
in Thryberg Park, near Rotherham, they discovered in the centre a bird’s 
nest, containing several eggs. The girth of the tree was seven feet 
eight inches ; and the nest, which is now in the possession of Mr. Coulter, 
of Bennitthorpe, was surrounded by solid timber, without any aperture. 
The eggs appear tobe thie size of those of a chaffinch; but they are so 
discoloured by time, as to. render it difficult. to determine, either from 
their appearance or the form of their nest, to what description of bird 
they belong.— Sheffield Mercury. 


LanDIneG oF THE EX-Kine or France-—Charles and his ** hun- 
dred knights” landed at Poole on Monday, and immediately proceeded 
to Lulworth Castle. Some of the suite had landed the previous day. 
The assemblage on the quay on Monday was considerable ; and the fears 
of Charles seem to have been excited by so formidable an appearance of 
welcome—he landed on Hamworthy side of the quay. The ladies of the 
party landed at the quay, and afterwards walked over the town. The 
Courier says that Charles was carried from his boat to the carriage, and 
that the persons who carried him gave him three cheers. The Dorset 
County Chronicle mentions neither cheers nor chairing ; but if, as is 
most likely, Charles paid his bearers handsomely, we have no doubt that 
he got three cheers ; and had Old Nick landed, he would, on such a con- 
sideration, have been as graciously received, and his train would have been 
as carefully kept from the ground. The Courier talksof the age and mis- 
fortune of the ex-King, as if his misfortunes had been the result of una- 
voidable accident ; and speaks of the true John Bull feeling towards 
him as a proper answer to Mr. Brougham’s speech. We have heard so 
many feelings called John Bull feelings, and so many modes of express- 
ing them called John Bull modes, that we are at a loss to say what are 
and what are not appropriate to that personage. It must be, we rather 
think, obvious to the understanding even of a bull-calf, that Charles 
is either the most absolute idiot, or the most absolute scoundrel of which 
modern history presents an example. Take him in his headless, or take 
him in his heartless character—the man who would raise a cry of welcome 
to such a visitor, is the most undiscriminating monster that ever brayed. 
If such a fellow should ever venture to huzza our own King, we would 
have him burked and handed over to Dr. Knox without even a Jedburgh 
jury. He would not be worthy of a trial even after he was hanged. 
We don’t, however, believe there was such a blatant beast at Poole as 
the Courier talks of, the paid bearers always excepted. Insult, Charles 
received none; nor is it fitting he should. But welcome, so far as the 
public accounts go, he received as little; nor did he deserve any. He 
comes as an alien ; like an alien let him stay. We give him no blessing, 
no malediction: we reserve the one for the friends that we love, the 
other for enemies that we fear. Charles has no claim to our sympathies 
for good, none for evil. His aspirations after wickedness might have 
made him hateful had they been allied to courage; but hate supposes 
the power as well as the desire of mischief—he is too much of a coward 
to give occasion to so respectable a feeling as contempt, The Courier 
says well—_we may give him our pity—he is undeserving of any thing 
higher. The Duchess de Berri, a lady of excellent character, and the 
Duchess d’Angouleme seem to have received from the people of Poole 
the ul attention to which they were entitled from their sex and 
from their misfortunes. We see something in the Dorset County Chro- 
nicle about the mild prepossessing face of Charles. This is trash. He 
isa r, unintellectual, round-shouldered man. The whole family are | 
cearse- $ there is nothing redeeming about them, not even the 
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Tur Ex-MInisTERs or France.—lIt seems probable that all the 
Ministers will be sentenced to death, the absent par contiimace. ‘It is 
not, however, supposed that the sentences will be executed, unless on 
Polignac and Peyronnet, nor on them if the projécted’ law, abolishing 
the punishment of death, shall have previously passed, which it possibly 
may. Their defence will of course turn on the legal interpretation of the 
Charter. If they can show that it left the sovereign free to do what he 
attempted to do, they must be acquitted ; but it will be difficult to show 
this even to an unprejudiced judge. From the proceedings already com- 
menced in the French Courts against the late Ministers, it does not ap- 
pear that Government will be called on to confiscate their fortunes ; 
they will soon be pretty well confiscated without its assistance. The 
Gazette des Tribunaux contains the report of an action by a female on 
the behalf of her children for the loss they have sustained by the death 
of their father, who was shot while going on his lawful business auring 
the recent disturbances. The plaintiff argued, that the ordinances whic 
led to the resistance of the people, and the firing of the gendarmerie and 
soldiers, were the illegal act of the Ministry, and’ concluded for 10002. 
damages ; which were immediately given. The judgment was pro- 
nounced in default ; but there seems no doubt that such an action is 
maintainable, and that hundreds of thousands of similar actions may be 
brought, whether the Ministers escape with their heads or without them. 

Frencu GENTLEMEN OF TILE Press.—The Revue de Paris has 
published a list of the persons connected with the Parisian press who 
have been appointed to office under the new Government. Twenty- 
seven cases are mentioned by the Renue, in which editors, principal and 
secondary, have been called not to subordinate but high offices. The 
Revue Francaise alone furnishes—M. Guizot, Minister of the Interior 
and Councillor of State; the Duke de Broglie, Minister of Public In« 
struction and of Worship; M. Alexandre de Labordes, Director of the 
Fine Arts ; M. Benjamin Constant, President of the Committee of Legis- 
lation in the Council of State; M.C. Dunoyer, Prefect of the Depart 
ment de L’Allier. These are great names. It is but proper, however, 
to say, that the Constitutionnel denies altogether the statement of the 
Revue de Paris, so tar as the Constitutionne/ is concerned. Nine of its 
contributors have been called on to serve the public in any other capacity 
than their usual one. 


Sin Tuomas BEEvor AnD Mr. James CospsEeTtT.—These gentle. 
men waited on the Prefect of Paris at the Town-hall on Monday. They 
addressed the Prefect and Municipality in English. The address and 
deputation were very politely received, and the Prefect invited the two 
gentlemen to dine with him. The 7imes is angry at their meeting so much 
politeness from the Parisians. The address was aridiculous enough affair, 
emanating as it did from a little party at an inn, that neither represented 
nor had the confidence of any fifty men in England ; but after all, when 
Sir Thomas and Mr. Cobbett had gone so far as Paris for the express 
purpose of paying a compliment, it was but common civility to give them 
a dinner in return. ; 

Tue Reat Poricnac.—A very incorrect paragraph, relative to 
Prince Polignac, was inadvertently copied into our last, from, the co- 
lumns of a contemporary. It was there stated, that he was the illegitie 
mate son of Charles the Tenth. The Prince de Polignac is one of the 
sons of the Duke de Polignac, whose lady was the bosom friend of 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, and governess to the royal chil- 

The Duke and Duchess, and their children, emigrated at an early 


his family. The Duches died in Vienna in 1793 ; and the Duke and his 
children afterwards went to Russia; where they spent some years in the 
Ukraine. When the Count d’Artois came to reside at Holyrood House, the 
young Polignac formed part of his suite. Afterwards, in 1804, Armand, 
the elder, and Jules (the present Prince) Polignac, were two of the party 
with the famous Georges, who landed on the cvast of France, and made 
their way to Paris, where, along with Pichegru and Moreau, they 
engaged in a plan to overturn the government of Bonaparte. The 
police finally discovered them; and they were all taken, tried, and 
condemned to death. Through the intercession of Josephine, however, 
the lives of Armand and Jules Polignac were saved, and their punish- 
ment commuted into a lengthened imprisonment from which they only 
escaped in 1813, when they again joined the exiled Royal family, and 
accompanied the Count d’Artois when he entered France at the Restora- 
tion in 1814. The Duke de Polignac, the father, died in 1817, and 
Armand, the elder brother, subsequently. On Jules being created a 
peer by Louis the Eighteenth, he refused to take the oath which was at 
that time taken by the other members of the Chamber. The title of 
Prince was conferred upon him, if we recollect rightly, since Charles 
the Tenth’s accession to the throne. Prince Polignac’s first wife was & 
Miss Campbell, with whom, we believe, he had a considerable fortune. 
After being some years a widower, he was remarried not long since, if 
we are not mistaken, to the daughter of a British Peer.* When the 
Count d’Artois lived at Holyrood House, there was a Madame or 
Countess de Polestron, considered to stand in the relation to his Royal 
Highness, mentioned by our contemporary, and who lived in the house 
at Croftan-Righ. ‘The lady had a son named Louis, who was educated 
at the High School, and also attended Madame Rosignol’s dancing- 
school; where, we dare say, the pranks alluded to may have been per- 
formed. ‘This Louis de Polestron, we have been informed, is now. no 
more. The resemblance of the first part of the name to Polignac scems 
to have led the recollections of our contemporary’s informant quite 
astray.—Caledonian Mercury. [We have, by the by, to thank the eon 
cury for correcting an error in a matter-of-fact in our last. We sal 
that there were no emigrés in 1790. The Mercury justly observes that 
the first emigration took place under D’Artvis in July 6789. Our be- 
lief in the Radstat story is not at all strengthened by the correction. ] 
me * She is the sister of Lord Rancliffe, an IrishPeer.—Times. 


TRANSMIGRATIONS OF A Sup oN THE Stocks.—The three-deck et 
now building at Cherbourg forms a page in the history of France. e 
beautiful vessel, when laid on the stock in 1812, received the mame 0 
the presumptive heir of the crown of the French empire, and was ca 
The King of Rome. In 1814, great was the ¢ $8 to make woud 
thing disappear that brought to recollection the Im al pay eee 
i icular proscribed names, and the ship was christened the Infle ei 
Napoleon returned from Hlba in 1815, and the King of Rome reign 
again until the end of the hundred days, when the name Inflexible was 
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resumed, But when the Child of the Miracle, as tke author of the 
Martyrs ealied him, was born, the flatterers re-baptized the vessel the 
Duke of Bordcawe, Finally, still following the fortune of France, the 
Dake of Bordeaux is dismissed from the stern, and the vessel is now 
consecrated te the laurels of Friedland.—Constitutionnel. 

Extent or THE DuKE of WELLINGTON’sS PARTICIPATION IN 
Turn Scammers OF PoLtrewac.—In the Morning Chronicle of Wednes- 
day, we see a letter from Colonel Jones to the Editor, which gives what 
appears to be a circumstantial account of the connexion between the 
English and French Ministers. We can of course add nothing to the 
authority of this document, which must rest entirely on the character 
of its patriotic author. Colonel Jones has ample opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge on these subjects, and he is wholly above the sus- 
picion of manufacturing it. The account is curious, view it in what 
light we may. It runs thus :—‘* The Duke of Wellington is not to be 
accused of having formed the Polignac Administration, nor of having 
either planned or approved of the Ordonnances which re-dismissed the 
Chamber of Deputies, established the censorship of the Press, and vir- 
tually abrogated the Charter; hut that he was informed of every in. 
tended measure there is not the least doubt, and that his sanction was 
Sought is also equally positive. No one thing was projected without 
Communication being formally made to him, and that he was fully in 
the confidence of the Ambassador here, and also of Prince Polignac, we 
can positively assert without any apprehension of denial. We have 
every reason to- believe that he himself has acknowledged that he ap- 
proved of the appointment of Polignac to be First Minister, and that 
he had advised that ill-fated man, when he consulted him on the matter, 
to accept of the change proposed by Charles the Tenth. As we have 
heard the story, it runs thus:—The late King of Frasice, dissatisfied 
with the Martignac Administration as being too liberal, and hateful to 
the Royal Family and the Congregationists, determined to be rid of it, 
and sent for Prince Polignac to hurry from this country to Paris, to 
form a new Administration agreeable to the views of the Tuileries. 
Prince Polignac at once communicated his master’s wishes to the Duke 
of Wellington, and consulted him thereon. The Duke’s advice was 
*“ Go, form your Administration, and do as I have done—put down all 
party—make yourself Minister for Foreign Affairs, and then we can go 
onand settle the affair of Greece as agreeably and more readily than we 
have already begun it ;’’ the great Statesman-Duke totally forgetting 
that in France there were only two parties—the Court and the People— 
and that the result of attempting to put down the latter would inevitably 
destroy the former. The Duke totally forgot there were 110 place-seeking, 
unprincipled Whigs, nor servile, accommodating, boroughmongering 
Tories in France, as he had found in England ; that there it was an indig- 
nant and virtuous people, against a wicked, ignorant, and bigoted family, 
who was in noways connected with them, and who had been only forced 
upon them by the fureigner’s bayonets, at a period of despair and disorga- 
nization, occasioned by military despotism. ‘Though the Duke of Welling- 
ton was delighted that Polignac should be the Premier of France, yet 
he was confounded at the nomination of many of his colleagues, as he 
knew and felt they were and must be offensive to France; but as the 
whole answered his purposes, he did not remonstrate. Moreover, his 
then master, highly dissatisfied that the Representatives of the people 
si.ould presume to lecture the royal authority of Majesty, warmly ap- 
proved of his brother’s conduct in dissolving them. Metternich, through 
his agent Appony, might have urged on Polignac and Charles to mea- 
sures of violence and treachery ; Wellington only advised them to be 
cautious how they moved. He was satisfied with the repeated assu- 
rances, that no resistance would be made by the people; for ever was 
it repeated to him, when he expressed alarm—* La France ne se re- 
muera pas; il n’y aura point de remuement—il n’y aura que quelques 
mauvaises étres qui s’y opposeront ; nous les mettrons bas; l’armee est a 
nous ; nous pouvons nous y fier.” The King, his Family, his Ministers, 
and his rotten Court, fully relied on their own supreme power, the fi- 
aelity of the soldiery, and the passiveness of the people; so much so, 
that they made no preparation for resistance, and a few days only were 
required to overwheim them.” 





MEMBERS RETURNED, 


ABerpEen (County).—Hon. Capt. W. Kritpare (County).—Lord W. 

Gordon, R.N. gerald; R. M. O. Farrell. 
ANGLESEY.—H. Paget. KILKEeNNy.—Earl Ossury; Lord Dun- 
AnrTrim (County).—General O'Neill; cannon. 

Lord Belfast. Kine’s County.— Lord Oxmanton; 
Bervie.—Hon. H. Arbuthnot. Colonel Bernard. 
BERWICK (County).—Hon, A. Maitland, Kirxcusricut.—R. C. Ferguson, 

R.N LANARK (County).—Hon. C. Douglas. 
LEICESTERSHIRE —G. A. L. Keck; 


Fitz- 


Bgvik (District).—Sir James Carnegie. 





CamBrivce.—Lord F. Osborne; H. J. 
Adeane. 
Carzow (County).—Colonel Bruen; S. 
Kavanagh. 
Cavan.—Maxwell; Saunderson, 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE. — Col. _Aber- 
cromby. 
CLARE.—O’Gorman Mahon ; Macnamara 
CoLeRraineg.—Sir J. Bridges. 
Cors.—Hon. Mr. Boyle; D. Callaghan. 
Derry (City),—Sir R, Ferguson. 
Derry (County).—Sir R, Bateson ; 
* Captain Jones, 
OwN.—Lord Castlereagh ; L - Hi 
Decensha.r--Mevi, o> eee 
UBLIN (County).—Lord B 
Colonel White. : meen 
Destiy, Clty) moote Shaw, 
MBAKTON (County).—Lord Mon- 
tague; F. Graham, os 
Dumenens (District).—W. R. K. Don- 
glas. 
Dysart (District).—Ld. Loughbor 
Essgx.—Tyrrell ; Western. iio 
FeRMANAGH.—Archdall 3; Lord Corry. 
GALLoway (District).—Henry Lowther. 
Ga.waAy (Town).—O’Hara. | 
Gatuway (County.)—Lambert 3 Burke, 
GLaseow (District).—A. Campbell. 
Happicron (District).—Sir Adolphus 


ymple. 
HASCEMERE—Rt. Hon, Sir J. Beckett; 


Kerry (County). a. IM : 
Hen, W. a a on, M. Fitzgerald ; 


Lord R. Manners. 

Lzeitrim.—Colonel Clements; 8. White. 

LimMeERIcK.—S. Rice. 

LINLITHGOW (District).—H. Monteith, 
Esq. 

Lovuta (County).—Dawson ; M‘Clintock, 

Mayvo.—James Browne; D. Browne. 

Mgarna.—Sir M. Somerville; Lord Kil- 
leen. 

Monacuan.—Blaney; Shirley. 

NAIRN (County).—Capt. G. Campbell. 

NORTHAMPTONSAIRE.— W. R. Cart- 
wright ; Right Hon. J. C. Spencer. 

Oxrorp (University).—Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Bart. ; T. G. B. Estcourt. 

Perra (County).—Sir George Murray. 

PETERBOROUGA.—Sir'R, Heron; Right 
Hon. C, W. Fitzwilliam. 

Reicare. —Admiral Sir J. 
J. Cocks. 

Roxsuren (County),— H. F. Lott, jun. 

St1c0.—E. J, Cooper; General King. 

StirirNe (County).—H. Drummond. 

SuTHERLAND (County).— Lord F. L. 
Gower. 

be? RARY.—Hon. F, A. Prittie; Thos. 


Sidney ; 


yse. + 
Sreene Sang. nett V. Smith. 
ATER FORD (County).—L . - 
ford; Daniel O'Conbcll. messausr 
WeEstTMEATH.—Colonel Rochfort; M. 
apman. : 
Wexrorp.—Lord Valentia; Col, Chi- 
chester. 
‘Wicron.—Sit Andrew Agnew, 





THE MONEY MARKET, 

Srock ExcnaANak, FrRipAy EVENING.—The complexion of affairs has not im- 
proved since our last report. On the contrary, if it were not for some amendment 
which decurred to-day, we should have said that it-was materially worse; for Con- 
sols were down yesterday at 903 for money, and 91 for the October account, 

Yesterday was the day of settlement. of the August acceunt; and, contrary to ex~ 
pectation, proved to be what is called in the jargon of the Market, a Bull account, 
—that is to say, the balance of speculation was for a rise, and parties had bought 
more Stock than they could pay for. Money, therefore, wes in. considerable de- 
mand; and 4 per cent., and in some few instances, even 5 per cent. was paid on 
loans of Stock for short periods. The whole, however, was arranged without 
eventual difficulty, excepting in the case of one unfortusate defaulter o 
no great account. The pressure on the Stock Market seems to have come 
wholly from without; or we shouldrather say, from abroad, more particularly 
from Paris, where a commercial panic appears to have prevailed for some days, 
and had forced down the price of the French 3 per Cents. to 72. To-day, however, 
the accounts from thence are more favourable; andthe Funds there having risen to 
74, our dealers here appear to be reinspired with confidence, and have been bidding 
9i¢ and & for Stock, which they were throwing overboard yesterday at 91. We 
have had also, to mend matters, strong reports of an intention on the part of Austria 
to recognize Louis Philip ; but these reports do not appear to rest on any other foun~ 
dation than the presumed probability of such a course of policy on the part of Austria. 
If such an event were indeed to occur, it would undoubtedly do mueh to dispel the 
fears entertained by many in this place, of coming troubles, and would have a most 
powerful influence on the prices of all public securities. 

In our Foreign Market, all the Continental Securities have felt the pressure on 
Consols, and Russian Bonds have been down to 1074; and Danish to 714. To-day, 
however, they are in rather higher vogue. Brazilian Stock is asleep at 72}; Portue 
guese stirring a little at 62; Greek all but forgotten. Spanish alone is brisk, and 
attracts speculation from all quarters. The first price of the week was 2345 
the highest was yesterday 263; the present is 25% to 26. There really ap- 
pears some grounds for valuing these Bonds so much higher than we have for 
years been accustomed to do, for a crisis does seem at hand in Spain, which musé 
eventually benefit the Cortes Bondholders; ayd the late rise in these Bonds has 
gone on, although rapidly, yet gradually, and is so much the more likely to be 
permanent. Yet we would still recommend caution to speculators; for some re= 
action is quite possible, although the value may ultimately rise much beyond the 
present price. 

The Share Market has been wholly neglected this week. 

Sarurpay, HaL¥ past Twetve.—Consols have been steady all the morning 
at 913 to % for Money, and 914 to § for the October account. There is, howevers 
very little doing either in that Market or in the Foreign, excepting in Spanish? 
which is firm at 25} to 4. 
Bank Stock .... 


Buenos Ayres... 
3 per Cent. Red. 924 92 


Spanish.. ..... 254 25¢ 
Chilian .... ... 26 


Ditto, New ...+. 193 19% 








3 per Cent. Cons. 91# 4 Colombian ..... 23 233 

34 per Cent. New 1003 | Danish...... .. 72. 723 a 
Consols for Acct. 914 § 4 | Greek.......-.. 354 364 | Bolanas.. ..... 195 200 
Long Annuities. 1949-16 | Mexican....... 38$ 39; | Brazilian ...... 73 74 
Ex. Bills, 10002. 80 79 Peruvian....... 22 22$ | Columbian..... 11 12 


India Bonds .... 


Portuguese.... 
Brazilian.... .. 72724 


ost Anglo Mexican.. 35} 36 
Russian........ 108 1084 


United Mexican 14 15 





THE. ARMY. 

War-Oprrice, August 24.—His Majesty has been pleased fo appoint the under- 
mentioned officers, of the East India Company’s Forces, to take rank by Brevet im 
his Majesty’s Army, in the East Indies only, as follows :~—To be Lieut.-Generals = 
Major-Generals—G. Prole, A. Ferguson, St. Geerge Ashe, H. F. Calcraft, C, Ma«- 
cauley.—To be Major-Generals: Colonels—J. Price, T. Boles, A. Knox, J. We 
Adams, H. Worsley, H. Fraser, H. S. Scott, Sir J. Sinclair, Bart., R. Scott, 
A. M’Dowall, R. Lewis. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
: BIRTHS. 

On the 20th inst. the lady of Captain Frercuer, Grenadier Guards, of a 
daughter. 

On the 17thinst. at Down House, Ridmanley, the lady of Gzorce Dowpgs- 
WELL, Esq. of a son. P 

On the iYth inst, at Grosvenor Lodge, Norwood, the wife of the Rev. W. R. 
Bewsuer, of a daughter. 

At Valparaiso, Chili, Mrs. HENry Coop, of a daughter, 

At Highbury Place, Mrs. J. M. Howe, jun. of a son. ; 

On the 25th inst. at Harpenden House, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, the lady of 
James Situ, Esq. of a son and heir. 

On thé 18th inst. at Lord Greenock’s house, near Sandgate, in Kent, Lady 
GREENOCK, Of a son. 

On the 25th inst. at Darrington, Yorkshire, the Lady CuarLorrs LANE Fox, of 
ason. 

On the 25th inst. at the Principal’s lodgings, Brasenose College, Oxford, Mrs, 
GILBERT, of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 19thinst. at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, the Earl of Roscommon, 
to CHARLOTTE, eldest daughter of John Talbot, Esq. 

On the 2lst inst. at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, T. H. S. Bucknatn 
Estcourt, Esq. M.P. eldest son of T. G. Bucknall Estcourt, Esq. M.P. of Estcourt, 
in the county of Gloucester, and of New Park, in the county of Wilts, to Luce 
Sarna, daughter of Frank Sotheron, Esy. Admiral of the Blue, of Kirklington, 
Nottinghamshire, and M.P. for that county. 

On the 2ist inst. at Kensington, Lieut. CaAries Forses, 17th Lancers, second 
son of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M.P. to CAaroLtNg, second daughter of George 
Battye, Esq. of Camden Hill. 

At the British Consulate, Bordeaux, NATHANIEL JOHNSTON, jun. Esq. of that 
place, to Miss CHARLOTTE Sopnta, youngest daughter of H. Scott, Esq. his Brie 
tannic Majesty’s Consul at Bordeaux. 

On the 17th inst. at Logie Elphinstone, Parricx Boyz, Esq. eldest son of the 
Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, to MAry FRANCES, se- 
cond daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, of Horn and Logie El- 
phinstone, in the county of Aberdeen, Bart. 

On the 9th inst. Mr. W. H.Jonzes of Manchester, to RoBINA, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Ross, Burntisland. N. B. 

DEATHS. 


On the 2¢th inst. at her house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, HARRIET 
Mary, Countess of Malmesbury, widow of the late, and mother of the present, Earl 
of Malmesbury, in her 70th year. 

On the 14th inst. Rear-Admiral Hunter, at the advanced age of 98. 

At Wootton-under-edge, Gloucestershire, MAry, the wife of the Reverend Rows 
land Hill, A.M. of t place, and of Surrey Chapel, London, in her $4th yeare 

At Leamington, Warwickshire, Frances Lady Ducik. 

On the l4th inst. at Worthing, ANNA, the second daughter of Sir CHARLES F, 
Gorina, Bart. of Highden, Sussex, 

At his house as Gravesend, Ricuarp Ruck, Esq. in his 93th year. 

On the 28th ult, at Coldingham, Mr. Gzoraxz Crate, portioner, West Preston, in 
his 90th year. . 

On the 26th inst. at Hazlebeach Hall, Northamptonshire, WitL1AM EpwyN 
Burnasy, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, and Common Pleader of the 
City of London. « 
re. ae 26th inst. at Camberwell, Lewis Princo, Esq. late of the Royal Mint, in 

8 year. 

On the 24th inst. at Herne Hill Cottage, Herne Hill Surrey, Mr. M. Couey, in his 


th year. 3 
On the 27th inst. Mr. R. SORRELL, Stratford, Essex, aged 66, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE LATE FRENCH 
“MINISTERS. 


Tux Times is extremely indignant at the charge that has been 
made against the Duke of WeLLineron, of having connived at, 
if. not counselled Prince Potienac in his recent attempts at the 
destruction of the liberties of France. - We do not notice the anger 
of our contemporary—honest anger, we doubt not—because of our 
disbelief of his assertions, but because of our doubts of: his 
logic. The premises which he lays down are, the readiness of the 
Duke and the Administration to acknowledge the King of the 
French. For this readiness we give them all due credit : we must 
at the same time add, that possessing a King who will think for 
himself even though he have the Duke of WeLLrineTon for a 
Premier, and who assuredly can have no sympathy with the des- 
potic attempts of Cartes the Tenth—and possessing also a com- 
munity which has not been slack nor timid to express its opinion 
on these attempts,—we do not see how the Duke or the Adminis- 
tration could have refrained from acknowledging Louis Puixip, 
whether they liked it or not. Conceding, however, to the Admi- 
nistration, all. proper credit for the readiness of their acknow- 
ledgment, we demur to the inference that the Duke of WEeLLine- 
TON could not have approved of Prince PonieNac’s plans while 
they were untried and their failure doubtful, because, now that 
they have been tried and their failure is certain, he does not ap- 

rove of them. Wecan perceive no connexion between this in- 
erence and the fact on which it is made to rest; and if the Duke 
have no answer but this to make, we think he will hardly be con- 
sidered by impartial men to have made any answer at all. If every 
one who threw up his hat and cried long live the victor, were to 
stand acquitted of all suspicion of previous disloyalty, we should 
have a rule introduced into the logic of ethics quite unknown to 
remarks, 
that, tried by this test, FeErpinAND of om and WILir1Am of 
Prussia are as far above suspicion as the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
He might have said, that, tried by it, Pottenac himself didnot cabal 
with Potienac ; for, from that person’s letter to Baron Pas- 
QUiER it appears, that even he is now content to acknowledge the 
powers that be—nay he is most anxious to acknowledge them. The 
wisdom that men learn from the event is not confined to those whose 
conduct may be supposed to reeeive abias from selfish considerations; 
the most independentand impartial occasionally exhibit it; Our con- 
temporary the Times speaks a very different language now, on 
the subject of the French changes, from what he aisedwhen the 
mews of the popular resistance to the tyranny of CHXxRzzs first 
arrived, He then chid the French for their eagerness to take up 
arms on all occasions, and would have handed them over to the 
eourts of law for the remedy of an abrogated charter and an 
extinguished press. If he, in the success of the resistance 
which he was at first rather disposed to question, has seen fit 
reason to alter his views, why may not others have been similarly 
influenced ? 

There is another point on which our excellent contemporary is 
mistaken. He speaks of a faction as insinuating the charge 
against the Duke of Wetiineton. A faction may have adopted 
it, as faction and party always will adopt what is suitable to their 
purposes; but the charge did not originate with any faction; it 
was grounded on a number of circumstances, the notoriety of 
which was undeniable. The Duke's‘ extreme intimacy with Po- 
LiaNnac—the absolute confidence subsisting between our Ministry 
at home and our Ambassador at Paris—the impossibility of such 
projects as those of the French Ministry being entered on without 
the knowledge of the Ambassador,—these, coupled with the ex- 
traordinary article in the demi-official Quarterly Review, to which 
we, who have sometimes been called Ministerial by way of sneer, 
arid who assuredly entertain no factious feelings in respect of the 
Administration, lately directed the notice of our readers,—all 
these circumstances justify, not a charge of connivance or encou- 
ragement against the Duke of WeLuineton, but one of great 
carelessness or great want of accurate information, and call for a 
formal matter-of-fact explanation, to satisfy, not a faction, but the 
whole of the thinking part of the people of England. We haveno 
doubt such an answer can be given; and we regret that the per- 
haps necessary postponement of the meeting of Parliament will de- 
prive the Duke of the benefit of it so long, 








LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH AND CHARLES THE TENTH. 


Ir is well known, that at a very early period of the French Revo- 
lution, the Count d'Arrois withdrew from France; that a num- 
ber of the nobility as well as gentry followed him ; and that from 
their position on the Rhine they made many demonstrations 
against France, which terminated in strengthening and consoli- 
dating the Republican party, and led indirectly to many of the 
outrages to which Louts the Sixteenth was subjected, if they did 
not procure his most illegal condemnation. It was the favourite 
topic of Count d’'Arrois—who, however, took care to place him- 
self at a safe distance from the consequence of failure, before he 
gave utterance to his opinions—that if Louis would but employ 
more energy in repressing the encroachments of the anti-monar- 
chical party, he might put it down. The Count was nowise 
scrupulous of the means to be adopted; nor did he hesitate at the 
contemplation of the bloodshed that must be the result of compli- 


‘ 





ance with his schemes. The following letters, in answer to his ex- 
hortations and complaints, were published in this country in 1803, 
by Miss HeLen Maria Wixtrams; who, living in Paris, where her 
conversazioni were attended by most of the political chiefs, and 
among others by the celebrated RopespiERR:E atid his compeers of 
the Mountain, had undeniable opportunities, if any one had, of getting 
possession of such documents. They were not permitted to be pub- 
lished in France. «We have given our own translation of the let- 
ters; which are curiosities, not only as exhibiting marked proofs 
of the very amiable disposition of Lours, but as they are con- 
nected with the despotic and insolent temper of his exiled brother. 
The second letter places in a curious point of view the ridiculous 
conduct of the Freneh noblesse who accompanied D’Arrois in 
his flight. It is indeed well known, that at the time when poor 
Louis looked forward to no shelter but the grave, and no victory 
over the malignity of his fate but death, these fellows, the miser- 
able offscourings of a worthless court, were so confident of 
crushing their countrymen, that they regarded with stupid envy 
and dislike every man who joined their ranks, as adding not so 
much to their assurance of conquest, as to the diminution of 
the value of the prize which they deemed themselves powerful 
enough to ravish without assistance. In another year, they 
were scattered abroad, not again to reassemble for a quarter of a 
century. 


*€ TO THE COUNT D’ARTOIS. 
“ September 7th, 1789. 

*€ You indulge in complaints, brother ; and while respect and fraternal 
affection guide your pen, your letter is filled with what you consider well- 
founded reproaches. You speak to me of courage—of resisting the pro- 
jects of faction—of determination—of will. Brother, you are not a king. 
‘Heaven, which placed me on the throne, while it gave me a feeling heart, 
gave me also the sentiments of a good father. Every Frenchmanis my 
son; Iam the common father of the great family confided to my care, 
Ingratitude and hatred have taken up arms against me, but men’s eyes 
are dimmed, their hearts wander, the disease of revolution has turned 
their heads. The people imagine that they are engaged in their own 
cause, and that I alone am opposedtothem. I might give the signal for 
the battle; but how great must be the horrors of that fight, how much 
greater the horrors of the victory in which it issued!’ Do you think that 
the triumph would have been mine, at a moment when every order 
of the state was combining, when the whole of the population was 
arming against me, when the whole of the army had forgotten their 
oaths, their honour, and their king? I might, it is true, hang out 
the signal of slaughter—thousands of Frenchmen might be sacrificed. 
You will tell me, perhaps, that the people haye triumphed, that 
they have testified by their excesses how destitute they are of gene- 
rosity, that they have assassinated the enemies whom they had overcome. 
Ah, do you then think the calm of a good conscience no consolation? I 
have done my duty, and while the assassin is torn with remorse, I can pro- 
claim aloud to all that I am hot responsible for his murders. I havesaved 
Frenchmen, I have saved my family, my friends, the whole of my people; 
I have the secret satisfaction of having done well: my enemies have had 
recourse to crime. Which of our conditions is the more truly worthy of 
envy? Cease brother, cease to accuse: time, peculiar circumstances, 
and a thousand causes too tedious to enumerate, have led to the misfor- 
tunes of France. It is very cruel to blame me asthecause. This is com- 
bining with my enemies to grieve my paternal heart. Brother, I have 
sacrificed myself for my people: this first duty fulfilled, be assured I can 
equally sacrifice myself for you and the Frenchmen who have followed 
you. Your departure has already given rise to many murmurs—the fac- 
tions even now indulge in the anticipation of our accusation, and of the 
advantage which your conduct affords them ; even nowthey term ita flight 
a conspiracy, a crime, These notions are daily spreading, and will lead to 
fatal consequences if tranquillity be not fe-established—if your recal be im- 
possible—if I neglect the favourable opportunity of summoning back to 
France those who have voluntarily banished themselves from it, and who 
ought to obey the wish which I shall, when such an opportunity arrives, 
make it a point of duty to manifest. Farewell brother! forget not that 
I love you, and that my mind is ever occupied with you, ‘* Louis.” 


“TO M. THE COUNT D’ARTOIS. 
March 20th, 1791. 

**Brother, the gentlemen that have followed you; and who have aban- 
doned their country on our account, make bitter complaints. They have 
abandoned everything for honour’s sake—for the defence of the throne 
and the altar. The question now is, not whether you and they have done 
wisely or not; I have often vexed you by my complaints on that head. 
The sacrifices they have made are so much the more meritorious that 
they were then hidden, banished as it were, in the heart of the 
provinces, where the favours of the Court but rarely visited them; 
and yet they have not the less cheerfully devoted their fortunes in 
the defence of the state. These gentlemen complain that they are 
treated harshly by the high nobility, who will scarcely condescend ta 
look on them or regard them except as inferiors; and yet the devoted- 
ness of this class of gentlemen appears to me worthy of the highest praise. 
What interest had they in embracing the cause of their exiled princes? 
None in the world; andyet they have taken up arms and girded themselves 
for the fight, while those who pretend to contemn them seem to have fled 
for no other purpose than to get out of danger. Brother, pay attention 
to those brave Frenchmen who have devoted themselves to you, and per- 
mit them not to be trodden upon. Tell them that every rank of my 
nobles is dear to me—that every Frenchman has a place in my heart. 
Alas! I suffer too keenly from your absence, not to sigh over a decree of 
banishment which has left me entirely at the mercy of my enemies 5 
which, instead of the countenances of my nobles, and of the princes of 
my blood, presents nothing but misfortunes to my eyes. Oh, tell the 
Frenchmen, and tell them frequently, who are now assembled on the 
Rhine, in spite of my wishes; in spite of my commands, that I have — 
every hope—that I find it impossible to put down the hydra of discor 
that opposes me, to conciliate the kindness of my subjects, or to bring 
back peace to my country ; but that in the worst dangers to which I am 
exposed, I have still one resource left—I can die, Louls. 


We republish these documents at the suggestion of an esteemed 
correspondent ; who justly considers them as not unworthy of a 
place in the Specraror at the present crisis—“ to me,” says our 
correspondent, “they speak volumes, politically and morally. 
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LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


BISHOP HEBER.* 


Pernars REGINALD HeBer was the most perfect man of these 
latter days: perhaps this is the most interesting publication from 
the modern press. We use a dubious form of speech, for we can 
only refer to our own knowledge, which is limited. 

EGINALD HEBER’'s life was one of wisdom, truth, and plea- 
santness. He began with success, he ended in glory. Yet no 
feeling of selfishness or vanity ever animated his efforts or dic- 
tated his motives. There are men whose brows are aching for 
the mitre—whose lives are industrious and talents brilliant, and 
whose exterior is of a bland and Christian expression ; but whose 
ends turn upon self, and with whom the desire to shine is the 
spring of action. There are otter formal and precise persons, 
who join to considerable erudition, a rigid respect for punctilio, 
and who learning all things, without taste, and discriminating 
nothing, preserve a grave and reverend exterior which frequently 
insures advancement and imposes upon the world. Hrngr was 
neither of these: he was thoroughly wise, and could afford to be 
merry. In England, he was the beau ideal of a gentleman and a 
| ogee priest combined ; and no one could find farther fault with 

im than that he was too familiar with his humble parishioners. In 
India, he was venerated, nay almost worshipped: not an allusion 
to a fault was ever whispered in that hemisphere, save that he 
wore a straw hat and white trowsers.. This is a costume, for a 
Bishop, which Archdeacon Barnezs, D.D., observes, we could 
wish altered; more particularly as in the case of his predecessor 
(Bishop Mipp.LeTon), we had witnessed great precision in these 
matters—No, Hrser could afford to wear a straw hat: his lips 
were pregnant with wisdom, his good sense was infinite, his 
discretion was never at fault; pious, charitable, and humane, 
young and yet venerable, learned and yet agreeable—a pair of white 
unmentionables did not utterly cloak and veil his great merits. 

HEBER was too clever to be a pretender, too good-natured and 
kind-hearted to impose. We find this characteristic dwelt upon 
after his death, in some verses by Mrs. Opie ; who, true woman 
as she is (or was), had been charmed by him in his youth, without 
finding out that her boy-friend was to be a great man. She sings 
thus in her not unmeritorious threnodium : 

** How well I remember the day I first met thee—- 
’Twas in scenes long forsaken, in moments long fled: 
Then little I thought that a world would regret thee, 
And Europe and Asia both mourn for thee dead ! 
Ah! little I thought, in those gay social hours, 
That round thy young head e’en the laurel would twine $ 
Still less that a crown of the amaranth’s flowers, 
Enwreath’d with the palm, would, O! Heber! be thine.” 

In addition to Mrs. Oprz's and other ¢estimonia, which, in obe- 
dience to the good old fashion, Mrs R. Hzser had added to her 
life of her lamented husband, is a fine manly eulogy by Sou- 
THEY, himself one of those men whom after times will respect. 
Unlike Heser, who was universal, SourHEy is a great man only 
in some directions—a genius N.N.W.; but they were mutual ad- 
mirers; and we mention their friendship and Sourney’s verses 
for the purpose of remarking a most author-like subject of praise— 
HEBER, forsooth, read and admired all Souruey's articles in the 
Quarterly. 

**O Reginald, one course 
Our studies and our thoughts 
Our aspirations held, 
Wherein, but mostly in this blessed hope, 
We had a bond of union, closely knit 
In spirit, though in this world’s wilderness 
Apart our lots were cast. 

Seldom we met; but I knew well, 
That whatsoe’er this never-idle hand 
Sent forth would find with thee 
Benign acceptance to its full desert. 
For thou wert of that audience—fit, though few, 
For whom I am content 
To live laborious days, 

Assured that after years will ratify 

Their honourable award.” 

Reernatp Heer died at the age of forty-two; and it is usual 
to regret the prematureness of the death of so excellent a being. 
But this must be in relation to the benefits he might have con- 
ferred on his fellow mortals. For himself, he died with pain, in 
the height of his fame, and before age and disappointment had 
wrinkled his noble and intellectual brow. The Athenian sage 
long since taught, that no life is happy till it is ended: who knows 
what blight of care or calumny might have overtaken even this 
good man before he reached a tardy grave? In the near example 
of his elder brother, a man whom all good men delighted to 
honour, we may be taught that there is no certainty where a cloud 
may not light. 

RecGinaLp HzseEr was a remarkable person from his boyhood, 
and yet he was not a ed person: he did every thing well 
at the proper time, and not before or out of place. And more 
than this, even in his youth his thoughts were turned to the acquire- 
ment of important knowledge, and to reflection upon serious in- 
terests. Let any one read the letters in the early part of these 
volumes, addressed to Mr. Toornron, without observing the 
date, he will not for an instant suspect the writer to have been 

* The Life 
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only seventeen. We are accustomed to look to the University as 
the test of a young man's abilities; but the truth is, that college 
is chiefly the theatre where he displays his earlier acquirements. 
Success there almost entirely depends upon the atmosphere in 
which a youth has been brought up—upon the tastes reigning at 
his father's house or at his tutor's, or on the discipline at the public 
school, if he is sent to one. The author of Palestine does not 
appear, any more than many others we have known, to have owed 
much to his University. If he obtained some information at 
Oxford, he probably lost a good deal of time. Before he went 
to college, his correspondence turns upon MACHIAVELLI, whom 
he admired, and Knouues’s History of the Turks. At Brazen- 
nose, his correspondence falls off in matter ; and the journal of his 
travels, undertaken after his degree, does not fulfil the promise of his 
early letters. After his return, in the quiet of Hodnet Rectory, he 
resumed his ancient studies, stored his mind with a great variety of 
learning, and turned his attentions to all the questions of life, and at 
length justified all that might have been anticipated of him. It 
was in the theatre of Oxford, it is true, that he delivered his 
admirable prize poem of Palestine ; but though that was the fruit, 
the tree was grafted long before. The author of the lines on 
BonaparteE’s Invasion of Egypt—a school prize—would have 
written Palestine in whatever studious retirement fate had cast him. 
But yet it was the fact, not of the poem’s being written, but being 
written at Oxford, which insured him a brilliant career. In Sir 
Cuartes Epwarp Grey's very eloquent eilogy on the late 
Bishop, at a public meeting at Calcutta, he speaks of his having 
formed his acquaintance at the time when he had just written 
Palestine, when he was the honoured of all observers, and when 
it was a distinction to be acquainted with him. 

If Hzser had not been a great preacher, he would have been:a, 
great poet. The phrenologists speak of the organ of veneration :. 
the quality meant by them is as essential to the enthusiast in 
poetry as to the fervid religionist. No one ever had more natural 
devotion than Hzser: he was by constitution, humble, pious, 
and obedient; and he took his politics as well as his religion 
from these qualities. It was the instinctive love of order, and 
an habitual obedience of spirit that made him a Tory, a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, and in some measure blinded him to a 
large political view of the interests of his race. However, no 
one can be every thing. We do not highly esteem the political 
sentiments, or rather prejudices, of Hrszr; but no_per- 
sons can more humbly respect his great qualities of mind than 
ourselves, or look upon his noble disinterestedness, his infinite 
amiability, and profound and heartfelt piety, with a more grateful 
admiration. And even as regards his politics, they were simply 
the prejudices of education ; for who could, when unshackled b 
the dogmas of party, look upon his fellow-creatures in India wit 
a more enlightened spirit, or a more liberal love of human happi- 
ness? He was there a reformer without knowing it. His journal 
contained several remarkable views respecting India; and in his 
correspondence, in these volumes, others will be found. 

We cannot conclude this notice without expressing our grateful 
thanks to the authoress, or rather editor of these volumes, for the 
pleasure and instruction we have derived from their perusal. Her 
praise is, that she appears to have been worthy of her lot. 





CLARENCE.* 


Tus is a novel imported from America. It ought naturally to 
have been published in Philadelphia or New York; but we sup- 
pose the market is better here,—for in all manufactured goods,. 
romances and fashionable novels as wellas the rest, the best m r- 
ket attracts the ambitious from all quarters. 

Clarence has afforded us a good deal of amusement ; not pre- 
cisely inthe way the author probably proposed, or of the same na- 
ture that the belles of New York will derive from it. A fashion- 
able American novel naturally presents several curious points of 
comparison : as itis an invariable rule with all mankind to laugh at 
manners different from their own, and to laugh the more heartily 
according as the difference is less, so is it that we have been 
mightily entertained with the fashionables of Trenton Falls. The 
airs and graces of aristocracy do not sit well upon republican 
features; but being exotics, they appear to be prized and cultivated 
with a care that may astonish those who only know Jonathan by 
the character of their institutions. It might be supposed that an 
Englishman landing on the republican shores of the United States, 
there, if anywhere, would be simply looked upon according to the 
qualities with which nature and education had endowed him. Not 
so, however: nowhere is a bit of blood more valued than in the 
Union: to be a duke’s cousin is to be entitled to homage, and every 
English stranger is expected to be familar with the whole House of 
Lords. The ladies are eager after the fashions of Paris, and the 
gentlemen ambitious of the acquaintance of the aristocrats of 
London. So much for the leaven in the blood. It may be sup- 
posed that, at their distance and with their disadvantages, they 
are not very exact imitators; nevertheless, in the capitals they 
noe near enough to amuse? 

he first curiosity in the book which will strike an English 
reader, is the singular idioms into which the language has fallen 
in the United States). Marturews has made us familiar with the 
more enormous phrases of American English, and since then 
Gatt has given us his inimitable picture of Mr. Hoskins: 
but, not to speak of these vulgar modifications of the language, 


®Clarence. A Tale of our own Times, 3 vols, London, 1930.. 


















_ we were-surprised to find the multitude of incorrect or barbarous | 
. idioms. that had into the language of even the better- 


educated class of people. A boy of respectable family is made to 
say that there was “ever so mucli fine company in the parlour.” 

e principal person. of the novel observes, that. the habit of 
“ taking for granted, is just the difference between those that get 
along in the world and those that slump. through.” “ Has Mrs. 
Carter brought the fowls for dinner, Sarah ? "—* No, Sir; she has 
concluded not to."—“Blame her carpets !’ Aid so on ad infinitum. 

The prejudice in favour of rank and blood, so alien to all those 
Opinions and principles on which rest the foundations of American 
liberty and independence, is remarked by the author of Clarence. 
Who would have expected a passage like the following from the 
pen of arepublican. It is inthe vein of WasuineTon Irvine, 
corrupted by so long a residence in the Old Country. 

It must be confessed, there is a charm, to our republican society, in a 
foreign name and aristocratic pretensions, like the fascinations of a fairy- 
tale tochildren. Our tastes are yet governed by ancient prestiges—cast 
in the old mould. We profess the generous principle that each individual 
has a right to his own eminence, whether his sires commanded the 
heights or drudged obscurely in the humblest vale of life: but artificial 
distinctions still influence our imaginations, and the spell has not been 
dissolved by the repeated detection of the pretensions of impostors with 
foreign manners and high- sounding titles, who have obtained the entrée 
of our fashionable circles.” 


This remark is apropos to a certain Henriquez Pedrillo, who, 
though a.considerable scoundrel, is evidently drawn after the au- 
thor's beau ideal of a gentleman. 


* Henriquez Pedrillo had far more plausible claims to favour than cer- 
tain other vagrant foreigners, who have played among us too absurd and 
notorious a part to be yet forgotten. He had in the first place ‘ nature’s 
aristocracy,’ a person and face of uncommon symmetry and elegance; 
and these advantages he cherished and set off with consummate art, 
steering a middle course between coxcombry and negligence, the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the gentleman’s toilette. His conversation did not in- 
dicate any more erudition than he might have imbibed at the playhouse, 
and by a moderate intercourse with cultivated society. He spoke En- 
glish, French, and Spanish, equally well, and so well as to leave his 
hearers in doubt which was his vernacular [tongue] ; and he had the insi- 
nuating address, the elevation of look and manner, in his intercourse with 
ladies, that mark the exotic in America.” 

Speaking of the same gentleman, the author takes further occa- 
sion to point out the difference between the American and Euro- 
pean gentleman. 


* Observe his air—the tout-ensemble—he has nothing of the ‘ don’t 
care’ mesh gent demeanour of our countrymen, who, from living always 
among their equals, from having no superiors to obey, nor inferiors to 
command, get this easy, indifferent, and careless manner. Our quiet, 
plodding, uneventful, comfortable lives, are stamped in our faces evident. 

here are other indications more obvious—just cast your eye on this gen- 
tleman, now his hat is off: that profusion of hair would bea curiosity on 
ai Ameyiein head, over five-and-twenty; and this gentleman has some 
dozen years more than that. And observe, as he passes his hand over his 
face, those large, richly-set rings. Inever saw an American (I mean, of 
course, a man past boyishness and dandyism), with more than one, and 
. that a simple token or memorial. And finally, see the string of little sil- 
ver bells on his dog’s collar. An American would not venture an ap- 
pendage so pretty and fantastical.” 


The deficiencies of the Yankees in all those matters which the 
author terms affairs du cur, are so frequently the subject of ob- 
servation, as that the fortune-hunter would surely have a better 
chance in New York than in Bath. 


** The men of our country, particularly our Northern country, are so de- 
ficient in the embeilishments—the mysterious, indescribable little arts that 
excite the imagination—they are upright and downright, and have such a 
smack of home about them. If they reach the heart, it is by the turn- 
pike road of common sense, not by the obscure, devious, mysterious, but 
delicious avenue of the imagination.” 

The obscure, mysterious, and delicious, are certainly not re- 
publican qualities; and our Yankee brethren must be content 

“with a freedom from ‘taxes and the liberty of the press. It has 
been seen that America beaux fall sadly short of European ones : 
our readers shall judge of their belles. The following contains a 
few traits of a New York fashionable. 


“* Her taste and imagination, and that love of the recherché, that is, 
perhaps, a subtle form of vanity, had led her to avoid whatever was 
commonplace. Even the names of her children indicated her artificial 
taste. She relieved the simplicity of Emily, a name adopted in compli- 
ment to her grandmother, by giving it a French termination; and 
subsequently gratified her fancy by selecting for her younger children the 
rare names of Gabrielle, Victorine, Julian, and Eugene. In the arrange- 
ment of her house, she avoided the usual modes of vulgar wealth. She 
tolerated no servile imitation of French ornament; no vases of flaunting 
artificial flowers, in full eternal bloom ; no pier tables covered with French 
ehina kept for show, not ‘ wisely’ and looking much like a porcelain dealer’s 
specimens, ora little girl’s baby-house ; no gaudv time-piece confounding 

mythology, or like the Roman Pantheon, embracingall ; in short, there 
was nothing commonplace, nothing that indicated the uninspired, undi- 

_ rected art of the fabricator. The very curtains and carpets betrayed, in 
their web, the fair mistress of the mansion. There were few ornaments in 
thea'partments, but they were of the most exquisite and costly kinds. Lamps 
of the purest classic form—the prettiest allumette-cases (match-cases) and 
_ fire-screens that ever came from the hand of a gifted Parisienne—flowers 
compounded of shells, and wrought into card-racks, that might have 
served the pretty Naiadsthemselves, (if, perchance, visiting-cards are the 
tokens of submarine courtesies, ) and a Cupid of Italian sculpture, bearing 
on his wing a timepiece, and looking askance, with a mischievous smile, 
y at this: emblem of the sternest of tyrants. Connected with the drawing- 
xoom. there was a library, filled with the flowers of foreign literature, and 
_ the popular productions. of the day, and embellished with a veiled copy of 
lerlyn’s Ariadne, and a beautiful portrait of M. Layton (herself) in 

* the character of Armida.” 


This is not the’ bower of a Transatlantic Aspasia, but the 
seem that the belles have indeed far surpassed the beaux. 





The conversation of young ladies is equally refined with the 
furniture of ‘elder ones. heroine takes a moonlight walk 
by Trenton Falls; where she meets a perfect stranger, to whom 
she observed, after interchanging a few words—‘ Solitude and 
moonlight are certainly the best accompaniments to fine scenery. 
They are like the vehicle of music to the inspirations of the poet.” 
If young ladies talk thus to all the strangers they meet, surely, 
the gentlemen ought not to fall short of the “ obscure, the myste- 
rious, and the delicious.” But we should like to know what the 
fashionable young ladies of New York mean by fixing. “ Mrs. 
Roscoe,” says a lady to a visitor, “will be down directly: it is 
quite contrary to her habits to keep any one waiting, She has 
broken my Emma of ever fixing after company comes. She says 
we have no right to sacrifice others’ time to our vanity, and Emma 
looks upon everything she says just like proverbs.” 

It is a matter of course that an American tale of our times 
should contain a hit or two against the Mother Country, or at 
least against her sons. We accordingly find a very stupid fellow 
introduced, called Stuart, the son of an English baronet: he is 
represented as dull, stiff, and ignorant, but on account of his con- 
nexion with the English baronetage, is everywhere received with 
open arms. His ignorance of everything American is made to 
appear decided enough; and when the early history of West the 
painter is recounted to him, he remarks the English have also a 
genius of the same name, the President of their Academy, and 
that his elder brother received two of his pictures as an heir-loom 
with the family domain, in right of his primogeniture; and he 
thence deduces the patronage of the arts from the laws in favour 
of elder sons ! 

Taken as a mere novel, Clarence is about as good as the general 
run of the home manufacture. 





DE L’ORME.* 

De L'Orme is an historical novel; the incidents of which occur 
in France and Spain, in the time of Louis the Thirteenth and 
Puiuie the Fourth. It is a work of most respectable talent, and 
will undoubtedly add to the reputation of Mr. Jamrs. Our pre- 
sent purpose, however, in noticing the book, is to point out a pic- 
ture of civic insurrection, in the second volume, m which our 
readers will find a somewhat more than analogous representation 
of the heart-rousing events that have so lately filled the minds of 
all Europe. The distant booming of the coming storm—the swell 
and the gust of popular fury—the clang of collision between the 
unarmed breasts of the peasantry and the steeled fronts of the 
soldiery—bring before us not only the scenes that have past in 
France, but, by aspecies of second-sight, the probable events about 
to come to pass in Spain—in Catalonia, that very province which 
the novelist has made the seat of the imaginary conflict.- The 
action described partially in the following extraet, occurs at Bar- 
celona. 


“ A distant shout reached my ear, and then all was silent. There was 
something ominous in the sound, for it contained a very different tone 
from that which bursts froma crowd on any occasion of mirth or re- 
joicing. It was.a cry somewhat mingled of horror and hate ; at least my 
fancy Jentit such acharacter. At the same time I heard the soldiers in 
the court below running out to the gates, as if they had been disturbed 
by the same sound, and went to inquire into its cause. Little Achilles 
had not heard it, so deeply was he engaged in the worship of the purple 
god, and the moment he dismissed the bottle, he recommenced his attack 
upon a fine piece of mountain-mutton, which still remained in the bas- 
ket ; but ina moment or two his attention was called by a renewal of the 
shouts, and by the various eXclamations of the soldiers in the court, from 
which we gathered that, most unhappily, some new, outrage had been 
offered to the people, who, encouraged probably by the news of a revolt at 
Lerida, had resisted, and were even then engaged with the soldiery. 

““* Let them fight it out,’ cried my companion, encouraged by the good 
viands, and still better wine of the Viceroy, ‘ Let them fight it out! By 
my great namesake’s immortal deeds, methinks I could push a pike against 
one of those base soldados myself, Pray heaven the peasants cut them 
up into mincemeat! But while you look out of the window, Monseig- 
neur, I will lie down, and, in imitation of that most wise animal, an ox, 
will ruminate for some short while after my dinner.’ ; 

“* As he said, I had placed myself at the window, and while he cast him- 
self on the bed, and I believe fell asleep, I continued to watch the various 
streets within the range of my sight, to discover, if I could, the event of 
the tumult, the shouts and cries of which were still to be heard, varying 
in distance and direction, as if the crowds from which they proceeded 
were rapidly changing their place. After a moment or two, some mus- 
ket-shots were heard mingling with the outcry, and then a whole pla- 
toon. Alouder shout than ever succeeded, and then again a deep si- 
lence. Inthe mean while, several officers came running at all speed to 
the arsenal: and in a few minutes, two or three small bodies of troops 
marched out, proceeding up a long street, of which I had a view almost 
in its whole length. About half way up, the soldiers defiled down ano- 
ther street to the right, and I lost sight of them. The shouts, however, 
still continued, rising and falling, with occasional discharges of musketry 5 
but in general the noise seemed to me farther off than it had been at first. 
Shortly it began to come rapidly near, growing louder and louder ; and 
straining my eyes in the direction in which the tumult seemed to lie, I 
beheld a party of the populace driven across the long street I have men- 
tioned by a body of pikemen. 

“« The Catalonians were evidently fighting desperately ; but the supe- 
rior skill of the troops, prevailed, and the undisciplined mob was — 
back at the point of the pike, notwithstanding an effort to make a stan 
at the crossing of the streets. F 

“ This first success of the military, however, did not absolutely infer 
that their ascendency would be permanent. ‘The tumult was but ps om 
and far from being a momentary effervescence, of Jar feeling, w - 
beginning with a few, is only increased by the aceession of idlers & 
vagabonds, this was the pouring forth of ong-suppressed indignation— 


the uprising of. a whole people to. work retribution on the heads of their 
cqpcmtien ae every vt esr might be expected to bring fresh com- 
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batants, excited by the thirst of vengeance, and animated by the hope of 
be’ . ; 


« All was now bustle and activity in the arsenal. The gates were shut, 
the soldiers under arms, the officers called together, the walls manned ; 
and, from the court below, the stirring sounds of military preparation 
rose up to the windows at which I stood, telling that the pressing danger 
of the circumstanceshad at length roused the Viceroy from his idle mood, 
and that he was now taking all the. means which a good officer might, to 

ut down the insurrection that his negligence had suffered to-break out. 
From time to time,-I caught the calm full tones of his voice, giving a 
number of orders and directions—now ordering parties of soldiers. to 
issue forth and support their comrades—commanding at the same time 
that they should advance up the several streets, which bore upon the ar- 
senal, taking especial care that their retreat was not cut off, and that a 
continual communication should be kept up—pointing out to the inferior 
officers where to establish posts, so as to best guard their flanks, and avoid 
the dangers of advancing through the streets of the city, where every 
house might be considered as an enemy’s fort; and finally directing that 
in such and such conjunctures, certain flags should be raised on the 
steeples of the various churches, thus establishing a particular code of 
signals for the occasion. 

“In the mean while the tumult in the city increased, the firing be- 
came more continuous, the bells of the churches mingled their clang 
with the rest, and the struggle was evidently growing more and more 
fierce, as fresh combatants poured in on either party. At length I saw 
an officer riding down the opposite street at full speed, and dashing into 
the arsenal, the gates of which opened to give him admission, he seemed 
to approach the Viceroy, whose voice I instantly heard, demanding, 
* Well, Don Ferdinand, where are thecavalry ? why have you not brought 
up the men-at-arms ?” 

“© Because it was impossible,’”’ replied the officer; ‘ the rebels, your 
Excellence, have set fire ‘to the stables—not a horse would move, even 
after Don Antonio Molina had dispersed the traitors that did it—Not 
ten horses have been saved. Whatis to be done, my Lord ?’ 

““¢ Return instantly,’ answered the Viceroy promptly, ‘collect your 
men-at-arms,—bid them fight on foot for the honour of Castile—for the 
safety of the province—for their own lives. Marshal them in two bodies. 
Let one march by the Plaza Nueva, down to the-port, and the other by 
the Calle de la Cruz to the Lerida-gate.’ 

“ *T am sorry to say, the Lerida-gate is in the possession of the rebels, 
replied the officer. ‘ A large body of peasants, well armed and mounted, 
attacked it and drove in the soldiers half an hourago. They come from 
Lerida itself, as we learn by the shouts of the others.’ 

“** The more need to march on it instantly,’ replied the Viceroy. ‘ See! 
The flag is up on the Church of the Assumption! Don Francisco is there, 
with part of the second tercia. Divide as 1 have said—send your brother 
down with one body to the port—with the other, join Don Francisco, at 
the Church of the Assumption; take the two brass cannon from the 
ae Nuevo, and march upon the gate of Lerida. Drive back the rebels, 
or die ?” 

** The Viceroy’s orders were given like lightning, and turning his horse, 
the officer rode away with equal speed to execute them. I marked him as 
he dashed through the gates of the arsenal, and a more soldier-like man 
Inever saw. He galloped fast over the drawbridge, and through the 
second gate, crossed the open space between the arsenal and the houses 
of the town, and darted up the street by which he had come, when sud- 
denly a flash and some smoke broke from the window of a house as he 

assed ; I saw him reel in the saddle, catch at his horse’s mane, and fall 

eadlong to the ground; while the charger, freed*from his load, ran 
wildly up the street, till he was out of sight. 

“The sentinel on the counterscarp had seen the officer’s fall, and in- 
stantly passed the news to the Viceroy. ‘ Pedro Marona!’ cried the 
Count promptly: ‘Quick! mount, and bear the same orders to Don 
Antonia Molina. Take the Calle dela Paz. Quick! One way or ano- 
ther, we lose our most precious moments. Don Ferdinando should have 
seen his corsict was better tempered. However, let half a dozen men be 
sent out to bring him in, perhaps he may not yet be dead,’ 

“* The gates of the arsenal were thrown open accordingly, and a small 
party carrying a board to bring home the body, issued out ; but they had 
scarcely proceeded half-way to the spot where the officer had fallen, when 
the sound of the tumult, the firing, the cheers, the cries, the screams, 
mingled in one terrific roar, rolled nearer and nearer. <A single soldier 
then appeared in full flight in the long street on which my eyes were 
fixed ; another followed, and another. A shout louder than all the rest 
rang up to the sky ; and rolling and rushing like the billows ofa troubled 
Ocean, came pouring down the street a large body of the Castilian sol- 
diery, urged on by an immense mass of armed peasantry, with whom the 

st rank of the Castilians was mingled. 

“Though some of the soldiers were still fighting man to man with the 
Catalonians, the mass were evidently flying as fast as the nature of the 
circumstances would permit, crushing and pressing over each other ; and 
many more must have been trampled to death by the feet of their com- 
tades than fell by the swords of their enemies. In the meanwhile, the 
pursuers, the greater part of whom were on horseback, continued spur- 
ring their horses into the disorderly mass of the fugitives, hewing them 
down on every side with the most remorseless vengeance ; while from the 
houses on each hand a still more dreadful and less noble sort of warfare 
Was carried on against the flying soldiery. Scarce a house but one or 
two of its windows began to flash with musketry, raining a tremendous 
shower of balls upon the heads of the unfortunate Castilians, who, jammed 
Up In the small space of a narrow street, had no room either to avoid 
their own fate or avenge their fellows. 

Just then, however, the pursuers received amomentary check from the 
the cannon of the arsenal, some of which being placed sufficiently high 
for the balls to fall amidst the mass of peasantry, without taking effect 
upon the nearer body of the flying soldiers, began to operate as a diver- 
i in favour of the fugitives. The very sound caused several of the 
ee to halt. At that moment, my eye fell upon the figure of 
arcias, the smuggler, at the head of the peasantry, cheering them on; 
and by his gestures, appearing to tell them, that: those who would escape 
the cannon-balls must close upon those for whose safety they were fired; 
that now was the moment to make themselves masters of the arsenal; 
and that if they would but follow close, they would force their way in 
with the flying soldiers. 
‘So animated, so vehement was his gesticulation, that there hardly 
needed words to render his wishes comprehensible. The panic, however, 
ough but momentary, allowed sufficient time for greater part of the sol- 
ers to throw themselves into the arsenal. Some, indeed, being again 
mingled with the peasantry, were shut out, and slaughtered to a man ; the 
ie epared to niake good the very defensible post they now possessed, 
wing well that mercy was a word they had themselves blotted out from 
€ language of their enemies.” 
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_FINE ARTS... | 
A Series. of -Four Views, to illustrate the Naval Action fought 
on the Ist of June 1813, between the English frigate Shanuos 
and. the American frigate Chesapeake. Lithographed by L, 
Hague, from Paintings by J. C. Scuerxy, under the direc 
tion and from the designs of Captain R. H. Krve, R.N. 


This brilliant and memorable action could not have been more ably 
and effectively commemorated ; and distant as is the time since the bate 
tle was fought, it has lost none of its interest to Englishmen, whether 
sailors or landsmen. The beauty of these illustrations, indeed, would 
have given to a less celebrated event additional interest: as it is, the 
work is one deserving a place on the walls or in the portfolio of every 
lover of his country’s navy, and every admirer of fine art. 

A brief, comprehensive, and lucid description of the action, intro. 
duces us to the plates successively, from the firing of the first shot to the 
bringing in of the prize. It is somewhat remarkable, that in this brief 
action, fought in eleven minutes, just three positions were taken by the 
two vessels. Striking and (we may venture to say) accurate views. of 
these three situations are given ; together with minutely-detailed repree 
sentations of the condition and appearance of each vessel at the several 
points of time. 

The first plate represents the Shannon commencing the action, about 
twenty yards from the Chesapeake, whose larboard-bow is parallel with 
her starboard-quarter. The Chesapeake sailed quickly past the Shane 
non, receiving successively the whole of her broadside; and by the time 
she had got well forward, was literally cut to pieces. In this crippled 
state, the Chesapeake, with her helm a-lee, luffed into the wind on the 
starboard-bow of the Shannon; the position represented in the second 
plate. The Shannon then luffed up to meet and grapple with her dise 
abled adversary; which position forms the subject of the third plate, re« 
presenting the boarding of the Chesapeake. In Plate 4, the Shannon 
is leading her prize into the harbour of Halifax. ' 

The plates are the most perfectly beautiful specimens of lithography 
that we have seen. Captain Kine has supplied the technicalities of de- 
scription and delineation ; Mr. ScuETKy has painted the pictures from 
the Captain’s sketches: and Mr. Hacue has lithographed them, in a 
style of art that we have scarcely seen equalled, and that has certainly 
never been surpassed. The utmost correctness and precision of drawing 
are combined with fine pictorial effect ; and the tints of the lithography 
are pure and brilliant in the highest degree. The smoke of the guns 
seems as though it would presently pass away; the atmosphere is light, 
with bright sky and a few fleecy clouds ; the sea is calm, and the waves 
undulating its surface with an almost transparent effect; the sails bend 
to the light breeze that fills them, and the ensigns flutter in the wind, 
All is exeented in the most complete and tasteful style, and with a 
thorough understanding and mastery of the nautical technicalities. The 
drawings are not tame, meagre, or merely exact ; but, with all naval 
propriety, are distinguished for gusto of style and artist-like effect. They, 
are perfect pictures, which it is impossible to commend too highly. The 
battered hull of the Chesapeake, her boats in splinters, her guns dise 
mounted, her lower rigging dilapidated, is portrayed with striki 
fidelity. Thé tone of the lithographic drawings is throughout pure and 
silvery, and evinces equal care and facility on the part of the draughtse 
man. They happily lack that woolliness or smuttiness which but toor 
often detracts from the beauty of the best lithographic drawings. The 
printer, Mr. Day, deserves the highest praise for his share in the work, 
which reflects great credit on his press. 

We have not had an opportunity lately of doing justice to the varied 
talents of Mr. HaGue as a lithographic draughtsman, but we hope they. 
will be more frequent in future. He is unequalled for the purity and 
brilliancy of his tints and effects; and his style is artist-like, »t once 
faithful and original, equally removed from tame and mechanical imita- 
tion, and a slovenly scambling manner : it is the perfection of the art. 


Views illustrative of Puein’s Examples of Gothic Architecture, 
Drawn on Stone, by Josepu Nasu, Pupil to A. Puern. Part IL; 
containing the letter-press Descriptions of the Plates. 

The present number consists of eleven views; two of East Barsham 
manor-house,—a richly-ornamented specimen of domestic architecture 
in the castellated Gothic style; Thorpland Hall ; the Parsonage of Great 
Snoring ; an interior of the Staircase of Oxborough Hall ; the Ruins of 
the Hall of Croydon Palace ; interior and exterior of the Hall of El- 
tham Palace,—the former restored, hung with banners and tapestry, and 
peopled with personages of the time in state costumes, representing the 
reception of bluff King Harry,—the whole conveying a vivid idea of the 
former magnificence of the building, and the splendour of the pageants, 
there displayed; part of Merton College, an Oriel window from Baliol,, 
and the west front of the Gateway of Magdalen College, Oxford. The 
views selected offer a variety of illustrations of the different styles of 
Gothic architecture, and are besides rendered very effective pictures, by 
the introduction of appropriate figures and the surrounding scenery. 
The turret staircase. of Oxborough Hall is made the means of introduc. 
ing a knight and lady of Henry the Seventh’s time, ascending the stair- 
case, preceded by a military attendant, and followed by a dog panting at 
their heels up the winding stair. The figures are very cleverly drawn, 
and givé life and interest to the barren and gloomy subject. 

In our notice of the first number of this picturesque and interesting 
work, we took occasion to congratulate Mr. Puein upon the skill and 
promise of his pupil, Mr. Nasu ; and in repeating our praise of this. 
young man’s taste and ability, we must take leave to say, that a clever. 
artist may be spoiled in making him an architect. The architectural 
parts of these views are drawn with evident haste, as well as freedom 5 
and the effects are more admirable than the mode in which they are pro= 
duced. Indeed, our young artist seems to revel in the quaint costume 
of the olden time, in which he clothes the numerous figures introduced 
into every plate. There is a vast deal of spirit and feeling displayed im 
the various groups and the fi which constitute them ; and he hag 
successfully caught the brilliant style of BonrneTon and the chivalrous 
taste of Fraconarp. His figures of modern persons and dresses are 
decidedly French, and denote the direction of his studies. We would 
counsel him to apply himself diligently to drawing from the figure, and 








the study of anatomy, as the.only means of doing justice to his fine na~ 
tural talent. 
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Waverley Novels. Vol. XVI. Ivanhoe. | URES 
In the Introduction, iow first prefixed to the tale, its gifted author 
talks over with his readers, in his own easy and délightful manner, the 
history of his s and the origin of some of the incidents ; thus ésta- 
blishing an agreeable kind of book-intimacy with them. 

The vignette embellishment of the present volume represents Gurth 
the swineherd, and Wamba the jester, in conversation, as they are in- 
troduced in the opening scene of the romance. The design is clever ; 
but Gurth is too graceful in air and attitude for a swineherd; he looks 
rather like an exiled noble in that assumed character. The jester is more 
characteristic ; but his figure is ill drawn, and too small; his relative 
Bize would require him to be several yards off, yet he is close to the 
swineherd. The design is by J. Cawse, and is neatly engraved by 
W. J. Taytor. 

The frontispiece is by Mr. Martin, and somewhat tamely en- 
graved by E. Portsury. It represents Rebecca preventing the 
brutal violence of Boisguilbert, by threatening to throw herself 
from the tower if he approaches: but were it not for the battle- 
ments, we should take it to be the solid ground on which she 
Stands,—there is space enough, and the castle rises to a tolerable 
height above them as it is ; what must it be then, when this is one of the 
topmost turrets? We cannot comprehend the perspective of this plate. 
Boisguilbert resembles in air and attitude one of the melodious oppres- 
sors of the Italian opera, in the midst of a tender scena; and Rebecca 
a Madame Feron sort of a singing termagant, with her feathers flying. 
We are sorry to see Mr. Martin so much out of his line in these little 
designs,—which if he would succeed in, he must learn to draw the 
figure ; in the present case, both his hero and heroine stand, like the 
cranes in Boccaccio, on one leg, the other being off duty. By the by, 
why does Mr. Martin show the muscles through chain-armour ? “This 
fashion went out with FuseL1—does he mean to revive it ? 

Let Joun Martin be content with his triumphs of perspective, 
conquests of space, and trophies of effect—be distance, magnitude, and 
toultitude, the cabala of his mysteries ; and in the region of the preter- 
natural let him reign over the senses of his admirers for ever and ever. 


The Countess of Verulam. Engraved by Dean, froma Mini- 
ature by Hawkins, Published with La Belle Assemblée for Sep- 
tember 1830. 


A beautiful portrait of a lovely woman, admirably well engraved. 
The delicacy of the stippling in the flesh is exquisite, and the face and 
features are nicely made out. Allis soft, rich, and harmonious: in ef- 
fect ; while the contrasts of the hair and drapery with the flesh are 
brilliant, and the whole is in perfect keeping. The hands, however, 
are too small; a fault much affected. by miniature-painters, whose bad 
drawing is taken for flattery, and perhaps meant as such; though in 
the present instance the sensible countenance of the original forbids such 
an idea, On looking again at the eyes, we observe the lights are un- 
equal ; which gives the appearance of a slight castin oneofthem, This 
is a slip of the grayer, of course... 5 ; 


eye 2a Fig 
M. DALBERG’S UDORAMA AND COSMORAMA, AT SAVILLE, HOUSE 
BAZAAR; LEICESTER SQUARE. ih: 

Udorama is a good name; ‘because it is new and strange; though a 
little piddling stream of water,-dripping likea leaky tap, hardly: justifies 
its propriety. But we will not eavil at this, more especially as the exhi- 
bition is one of the most ingenious, novel, and striking, that we have 
seen. M. DatsBenrc has put into our hands a tasteful little volume, 
from which we shall quote the description of this part of his curious and 
interesting exhibition. 

** The Udorama is a model from nature, representing the beautiful 
valley of Grindelwald and the surrounding scenery, as seen from the 
foot of the Faulhorn in the Canton of Berne: on the left are seen the 
arpa Wetterhorns, two of the highest peaks in Switzerland. Be. 

ind the village of Grindelwald is the Mettenberg, with the Eigher to 
the right. The village of Lauterbroun is situated at the foot of a range 
of mountains, which form the right-hand boundary of the view ; and 
from one of- which a cataract descends from an immense height into a 
small lake below, and from thence pursues its meandering course through 
the valley.” 

In the distance, is a range of snow-covered alps,among which the Jung- 
frau is most conspicuous. At the base of the mountains are the Glaciers 
of Grindelwald, sloping down to the valley by two branches, called the 
Inferior and the Superior Glacier, nearly parallel to each other. From 
the middle of the little glacier rises a perpendicular and inaccessible 
rock, called Die Heisse Platte, or the warm rock, as the snow cannot re- 
main upon its summit: it forms a prominent object in the middle dis- 
tance of this solid picture. 

The model is in every respect an accurate representation of the scene 
in nature ; the objects are all correctly proportioned, preserving the di- 
minution of the perspective, with the various hues of rock and forest, 
snow andverdure. The scene is beautifully picturesque and romantic, 
and conveys a vivid image of the sweet seclusion of this lovely vale ; 
which brings before the mind a better idea than mere description can 
convey of the happy prosperity and peacefulness of the inhabitants, 
living in a state of sufficient affluence and comfort, which (is muc 
heightened by their lively and vivacious dispositions and their active 
habits. The Swiss cottages are proverbially neat and picturesque ; and 
they lie scattered here and there in the valley, or on its sloping sides, 
while the church stands in one corner under the shade of a precipitous 

The imitations of rocks, snow, turf, and foliage, are very successful ; 
and the eye soon accommodates itself to the deception, which is greatly 
increased by the clianges produced on the scene by various effects of light, 


They ate intended® to’ représent the several appearances of dawn, sun- 


rise, noon, evening, night, and moon-light ; and it is but justice to say 
that they are effected with great truth, and are not the least pleasing 
part of the exhibition. The effects of light on the snowy mountains in 
the distance are strikingly beautiful, and in a great degree natural. 
The dribbling stream of water before-mentioned, fails, of course, to 
give any idea of a waterfall ; but at the same time, we hardly know how 

t could have been better represented. In short, M. DaLBere’s exhi- 


bition is as complete in vraisemblance as a thing of this kind could have 
been made, 





We have yet to notice with praise four cosmoramic views of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Rome, the Menai Bridge, and Warwick Castle. They 
are better painted than any views of this kind that we have seen; and 
want but a little of being good works of art: In the view of Warwick 
Castle in particular, the moist coolness of the atmosphere, the vapoury 
clouds brooding over the grey turrets, and the deep green foliage, form a 
very pleasing picture. 


THE OCTORAMA, AT THE ROYAL BAZAAR, OXFORD STREET. 

This is an exhibition of eight scenic views, illustrative of the French 
expedition to Algiers, painted from drawings made by the artists who 
accompanied the expedition; and representing in succession, Toulon 
Harbour, the embarkation of the troops, the review of the fleet, the 
squadron at sea, the landing of the troops at Sidi-Feruch, the battle of 
that place, the city of Algiers, and the triumphal entry of the French 
army into the city. The designs and drawings are extremely clever, 
and the painting very effective,—although. occasionally slovenly in the 
execution, and in parts of the scenery, particularly the reécks and dis- 
tances, muddy and heavy. The atmosphere and sky are very brilliant 
and natural; the drawing and grouping of the figures also are artist- 
like, and worthy of the French school. The exhibition altogether is one 
of interest, and very pleasing. The eight scenes, if put together, 
would form a panorama of a much larger size in length than Mr, 
Burrorp’s; and they are executed on the same scale and in a similar 
style, though not equal in finish to those pictures. Each view is exhi- 
bited separately, and a drop-scene falls to allow of their being shifted,— 
a very convenient arrangement. A sort of Apollonicon plays appropriate 
airs during the exhibition. 

The Physiorama at this establishment we have noticed before; as 
also the Exhibition of Altar-pieces, and the ancient picture of Cleopatra, 
with other specimens of the Old Masters,—all which are well worthy of 
a Visit. 


ON PATENT CARRIAGE-STEPS, AND SUNDRY OTHER 
CONVENIENCES. 


“ THERE is an art in every thing ; and whatever is deserving of being 
learnt, cannot be unworthy of a teacher.’? Such was the logical induce 
tion of the professor of the art of stepping in and out of a carriage ; 
who, in a brief introductory lecture upon this fashionable acquirement, 
remarked its apparent simplicity, yet real complexity ; contrasting the 
graceful bend of the plumed head of an elegante entering her carriage, 
with the clumsy stoop of the citizen’s wife—the calm commanding ease 
with which his pupils descended the steps, with the blundering haste of 
the untutored; and enlarged upon the importance and infallibility of 
this test of high fashion. The professor was an enthusiast in his art, 
and most critical in his judgment of the quality .of persons by their 
manner of entering or alighting from their coaches ; and he invariably 
posted himself at the door of the Opera, and the entrance of the Palaée,: 
to study the physiognomy of éxits and entrances. : 

“ The most difficult point of attainment in the art of entering a:car- 
riage,” the professor used to observe, ‘is the instinctive adaptation of . 
the motion of the body and the* pressure of the foot to tlie step of a 
strange carriage: to, acquire facility, elegance, and perfect self-posses- 
sion as regards your own carriage, will be the work butof a few lessoné. . 

As with the “ fan-exercise’’ of STEELE, there were various manners, 
particularly of alighting, the selection of which depended-upon the taste 
of the individual, and was regulated by circumstances. There was the 
Janguishing lounge—the Amazonian step—the zephyr glide—the juvenile 
trip—the. dignified pas—the bounce—the flouncing twirl, and many 
others. But the most elaborate part of the science can only be brought 
into action on the occasion of a drawing-room, when all the skill of the 
pupil and all the resources of the art are needed, in order to the due 
management of the hoop and train. Nor were the gentlemen left en- 
tirely neglected by the professor ; he warned them serieusly against such 
vicious manners as the “ physician's bolt,” the ‘* running dart,” and the 
“gouty hobble,” inculcating coolness, propriety, and self-command. 
‘* Always,” said he with gusto, ** imagine that you are a monarch or @ 
minister of state, when you alight; and beware of fancying yourself a 
rat when you enter.” 

The professor was patronised by that sublime dandy Beau BrRuMMEL, 
whose deprecation of ‘* those horrid coach-steps’? he would repeat with 
great delight. Mr. BRuMMEL used to say, that the sedan was the only 
vehicle for a gentleman, it having no steps; and he invariably had his 
own chair (which was lined with white satin quilted, with down squabs, 
and a white poodle rug) brough tto the door of his dressing-room—(on that 
account always on the ground floor) ; from whence it was transferred with 
its owner to the foot of the staircase of the house which he condescended 
to visit. Mr. BrRuMMEL has told me, continued ‘the professor, that to, 
enter a carriage was torture to him. ‘‘ Conceive,” said he, ** the horror 
of sitting in a carriage with an iron apparatus, afflicted with.the dreadful 
though vain apprehension of having one’s leg crushed by the machinery. 
Why are not the steps made to fold outside 2. The only detraction from 
the luxury of a vis-a-vis is the double distress for both legs !—Excrue 
ciating idea !” ; , 

We certainly have-ourselves participated in Mr. BrumMEx’s alarm, 
when, after hearing what we fancied to be the overturning of a carte 
load of old iron, we have been told that the coach is waiting ; and as- 
cending the crazy ‘‘machinery’”? which bent under the body of the 
vehicle with the weight of ours, heard the iron skeletons of ‘steps rattled. 
into the coach, and continuing their convulsive clatter close to one . 
shin to the journey's-end.. It required an exercise of-our knowledge a 
practical mechanics’to assure us that our ankles were not to be smashe 
by the‘aforesaid iron contrivances called steps. , : . 

These anecdotes have been recalled to our-recollection by. the inspection . 
of a patent. improvement in coach-steps,. by: Mr.AwpREew rns 4 
which goes far to obviate the inconveniences so sensitively felt by ™’r- 
BrumMmMeEu. The invention consists of the application of a simple 9 
chanical contrivance on the principle of the lever only, by which the 
opening of the coach-door simultaneously unfolds the steps. ™, 
trivance is as simple as it is ingenious and convenient ; and is applica 
to all descriptions of carriages, public or private, that have a door 0 
eutrance. Se Oe 

Smuru’s patent carriage steps are those of the march of civilization 
and as the march of intellect chiefly affects our scullions and housee 
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maids, so these steps are in favour of that numerous and important class 
of his Majesty’s lieges—the footmen ; who, instead of dislocating their 
arms in letting down and folding up the (stiff-jointed steps of their 
masters’ carriages, and venting their indignation at the inconvenience 
of stooping by slamming the door under pretence of the hinges being 
also stiff, may now shut the carriage-door calmly, and without deranging 
the propriety of their dress. Admirable contrivance!—Mr. SmirH 
is also the inventor of the Metallic- Shutters, which are wound up or 
down with great ease, and form a barrier as impregnable to the burglar 
as the portcullis of a feudal castle ;—between whose bars, by the way, 
our modern thieves would have easily crept. 

We also inspected several other ingenious contrivances, at the manu- 
factory, 69, Princes Street, Haymarket. Among the most curious and 
useful of these, are the metallic fastenings for excluding the wet from a 
room with French windows. Here too we saw an ingenious adaptation 
of the screw to the purpose of a crane for wharfs and warehouses, which 
raises and lowers goods at the same time, and is capable of raising two 
tons’ weight by the exertions of a single man: another and great advan- 
tage is, that it has no need of a stop to prevent:-the load from running 
down, as is the case with the common crane; but the heaviest load will 
continue to swing midway without any check, until the handle is again 
turned. A compact and simple yet powerful lever cramp for compressing 
flooring-boards, is singularly effective, and exemplifies the prodigious 
powers of the lever: by the ordinary exertions of a man, a deal-board, 
nine inches broad, is instantly compressed into the space of seven. The 
atility of this invention is best proved by its general adoption. 





MUSIC. 

Six Glees, composed by THomas ForBes WALMISLEY. 

Mr. WatmisLey is a worthy disciple of the excellent, and we will 
add the unrivalled, school’ ‘of English vocal part-writing. We call it 
unrivalled, because it combines all the variety and all the beauty of 
which pure vocal harmony is capable, and these in the highest perfec- 
tion. No other country has produced any thing of their kind, com- 
parable to the glees of WEBBE, CaLLcoTT, or Cooke, to say nothing 
of the list of living composers who still continue to cultivate this de- 
lightful school. Among the latter, the author of the present volume, 
as we have intimated, deserves to hold a high rank. His compositions, 
though displaying the attainments of a skilful musician, are not the 
dull effusions of a pedant; they are not merely correct. Though 
formed upon the best and purest models, they are not servile copies of 
rae prototypes, but the effusions of good taste, matured and nurtured 

y study. ’ 

The iahibh, which we believe is the author’s third’ set, consists of 
glees for men’s voices exclusively. We fear this must be taken asa 
proof that glee-singing rarely forms a part of modern female educa- 
tion; and in truth, at this moment, we know but of one professional 
lady who understands it. ‘The first of the set, ‘* Tell me, thou soul of 
her I love,” is a delightful composition for five voices, full of expression 
and of melody in every part. From the third, “‘ Oh love was made to 
soothe,” we have extracted a few bars of that beautiful intertwining of 
harmony in which Mr. WatMiIsLEy delights, and which “ call to re- 
membrance” JoNaTHAN BaTTISHILL. 
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flow of graceful harmony. _ The last of the collection is a spirited and 
and animating Bacchanalian glee. 

We have enjoyed great pleasure in the perusal of this volume, and 
hope to have that pleasure renewed and increased by hearing any or al 
of its contents, __ ..., py) 


«The Weary Traveller;" a Sacred Song. By Jonny Goss. - 


Mr. Goss has selected some very beautiful words by Mrs. STEELE, 
and set them to music as elegant and expressive, 


Rosalie’ or, The Bridal Wreath. The Words and Music ar- 
ranged by Wizi1am Bax. 


This titlepage shows a rather discreditable attempt on the part of 
Mr. Batu to appropriate to himself the property of another person. 
The words, wé have no doubt, are his own; but the music is that of 
Bettini. Itis the beautiful air “* Ah non fia sempre odiato,”’ from IZ 
Pirata, merely transposed into A, with the omission of a few bars. The 
arrangement Of the English words is good ; but the titlepage ought to 
stand thus—“ The words by W1LL1aMm Batt, arranged to the music of 
Bewuini.” 


“ Arise thou bright and silent Moon.” Sung with rapturous ap- 
plause by Madame Vzestris. By Grorer REEVE. 


We cannot conceive that even the singing of Vestris could have 
excited any rapture among her auditors towards this song. Quiet ap- 
probation is the strongest emotion which it has raised in us. 


“Here's a health to King William, God bless him.” A National 
Song. Written for Mr. Brauam, and sung at all public and con- 
vivial parties throughout the United Kingdom. By G. W.Manison. 


We have given this title at length, in order to expose a system of 
discreditable puffing and falsehood which is getting very prevalent. A 
person of the name of Camus published an ode on the death of the late 
King, which he had the unblushing impudence to state, on its title, was 
“performed at the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts.’ We should 
be glad to learn by what authority Mr. BraHam’s name is connected 
with this song. Mr. Mapison knows very well that Mr. Branam 
never sung it, and most probably never will. He is announced for loyal 
songs of this kind at the Festivals both of Norwich and Worcester, but 
not for that of Mr. Mapison. The probability is, that he never saw 
or heard of it. . 


* Our King, a true British Sailor.” The words by —— R.N. 
The Music by T. WitiraMs. 


A curious document was sent to us with this song. It begins thus— 
“To the public in general. Most extraordinary circumstance relative 
to the words of the song ‘ Our King, a true British Sailor. The public 
are most respectfully requested to delay their judgment respecting the 
right of publishing the words of this song for a few days, when the con- 
duct of certain parties,in their endeavour to deprive me of my Just 
Right! ! will be developed.” After some more virtuous indignation of 
the same sort, we are informed that a person calling himself Captain 
MrirTForD, of the Royal Navy, had the unspeakable effrontery to sell the 
words of this song to a music-publisher. Jealous of his rights, and in- 
dignant that this Bathyllus should have plucked a feather from his wing, 
Mr. ——, R.N. like another Virgil, charges the robber with his theft. 

“ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.” 
He seeks the retreat of the audacious spoiler; and with most prosaic 
precision gives-us the result of the interview. It is a regular scene. 

Persons of the Drama—Captain Mitrorp, Mr. Manpison, Mr. 
Rosinson, Mr. A. Kexry, and Mr. T. WiLiiaMs. 

Scene—Mr. Wii1i1ams’s small back parlour—No. 2, Strand. 


T. Williams—(addressing Captain M.)—‘ Captain Mitford, I was 
very much surprised at seeing a letter, bearing your name, in yesterday's 
paper, wherein it is stated I have no right to publish the song ‘ Our 
King is a true British Sailor.’ ” 

Captain Mitford—“ 1 was as much surprised as yourself.” &c. &c. &c. 

We cannot detail all the particulars of this interesting affair ; but we 
ought not to withhold from our readers a sample of the words which 
gave rise to the “‘ battle of the bards.’” 

*¢ The wild winds around us may furiously whistle, 
And tempests the ocean deform ; 
But united the red rose, the shamrock, and thistle, 
With our King we will weather the storm. 
Hard up with the helm: hoist, hoist, how she cracks $ 
Magna Charta in need will avail her, 
And prove she sails better, whenever she tacks, 
For her pilot’s a true British Sailor.” 
After reading these lines, our readers will cease to be surprised at thein« 
dignation of the author at any attempt to rob him of his laurels, 

Select Songs, with Italian, French, and English words. Com- 
posed and arranged, with an Accompaniment for the Spanish 
Guitar, by H. Lea. 


These songs are pretty enough of their kind, and, of course, very sime 
ple in their structure. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived.—At Gravesend, August 27th, H. C. Ship Buckinghamshire, Glasspool, 
from China. Off the Wight, August 27th, Surrey, Dacre, from New South Wales. 
At St. Helena, previous to Ist July, H. C. Ships, Windsor, Heaviside; Lowther 
Castle, Bathie; General Kyd, Serle; and Inglis, Dudman, all from China. The Com- 
pany’s Ship Farquharson, Cruickshank, also from China, was reparted to be in 
sight. At New South Wales, March 30th, Dunvegan Castle, Walmsley, from 
London; 3ist,Greenock, Hunter, from Leith. At Halifax, July 10th, H. C. extra 
Ship, Mangles, Carr, from China. At Bahia, June 30th, Arethusa, Johnston, from 
London for Batavia, with loss of mainmast, &c. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Aug. 21, Upton Castle, D . for Bombay; 24th, 
Alfred, Flint, for Madras; 25th, Brunswick, Rosendale, for Bombay; 26th, York, 
Leary, for New South Wales. From Canton, previous to 3rd April, H. C. Ships 
Vansittart, Scott, and Charles Grant, Everest, for London; and Asia, Agar, for Ha- 
lifax. The H.C. Ships Waterloo, Nevill; Scoleby Castle, Burnett; and Kellie 
Castle, Adams, were to sail for London betwixt the 5th and 10th April. 

ecient Melville, from London to New South Wales, 10th July, 3 north. 
Elphinstone, from London to Bengal, 2)st July, 14 north, 26 west. Candian, from 
London to Mauritius, 27th June, 25 south, 33 west. Eleanor, from Madras for Lon- 
don, 29th May, off the Cape, America, from Van Digman’s Land to London, 4th 
July, 8 north, 30 west. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
[ . . Tuesday, August 24. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. : 

* “Pevaw and Swarws, Bitton, Gloucestershire, paper-manufacturers—Norris and 
Co., Liverpool, ginger-beer-manufacturers—GREEN, Brapsuey, and Frern, 
Sheffield, edge-tool-makers—T. and @. Carviti, Great New St Fetter'Lane, 
cheesémongers—Brown, WALTER, and Brown, Chard, Somersetsh're, clothiers ; 
far as-regards W ALTER—RoseERTS, Pay, and Co., Pernambuco, and Roserrs, 

ELLY, and Smiru, Liverpool; as far as regards Pe.tty—ForresterR and 
BEvAN, Great Suffulk Street, Southwark, yeast and grounds-merchants—Smira 
and Wiactns, patent 'medicine vendors-Hart and Oversury, Bradford, Wilt- 
shire, cofton-manufacturers—Fraser and SANDILANDS, Qijeen’s Buildings, 
Brompton, wine and spirit-merchants—Humsie and HartsHorn, Knightsbridge, 
«abinet-makers—W§ILKINSON and Co,, York, coal-merchants—MAson and HAr- 
RigoN, Liverpool, milliners and dress-makers—BArretT and Woop, Hardtng- 
tone, Northamptonshire, millers—J. W. H. and J. Fecrtows, millers; as far as 
‘regards J. Fe.Lows—STAnLey and Wentworth, Cambridge, surgeons—Br 0oKs 
and Perris, Parker’s Street, Drury Lane, curriers—Haynes and Reeve, Great 
St. Thomas the Apostle, tailors. 

BANERUPTCY ENLARGED. 

MARSRALL, Witi1am, and ‘Co. Almondbury, Yorkshire, machine-makers, ‘to 
Sept. 23. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Barker, Jon, High Holborn, straw hat-manufacturer. 

Enoiiss, Joan, ‘Strand, Hosier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brrarty, ANN,Kirtonin-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, innkeeper, tosurrender Sept. 7, 
8, Oct. 5: solicitors, Mr. Browne, ‘Fenchurch Street; and Messrs. Thorpe and 
‘Smith, Kirton -in-Lindsey. 

Cuase, James, Chiswell Street, surgeon, Sept. 10, 14, Oct.5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin Street, Cripplegate. 

_ Crover, SAMUEL, Hungerford Market, cement-maker, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct.5: 
isolicitor, Mr. Brooks, Furnival’s Inn. 

_ Davies, RicnarD, Lisle Street, coal-merchant, Sept. 3, 7, Oct. 5 
Mr. George, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons. 

Giterass, Joann, Morley, Yorkshire, woollen cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 1, 2, 
Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Spence and Desborough, Size Lane; and Messrs. Schole- 
field and Teale; Leeds. 

Greason, Jonn STANLEY, Manchester, bookseller, Sept. 6, 7, Oct. 5: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Few and Hamilton, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and Messrs. 
Mousley-and Barber, Derby. 

Jay, Jamks, Broad Street, Westminster, upholsterer, Aug. 31, Sept. 7, Oct. 5: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Hamilton and Twining, Berwick Street, Soho. 

Kerroot, Rrcw#arp, Manchester, builder, Sept. 9, 23, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Ellis and Walmsley, Chancery Lane; and Mr.'T. Morris, Wigan. 

Marspven, Georce Barton, and MATHER, Taowmas, Manchester, upholsterers, 
‘Sept. 10, 11, Oct.5: solicitors, Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn Place; and 
Messrs. C. and J. L. Warren, Market Drayton. 

Moors, Georce Cow es, Blakeney, Gloucestershire, grocer, Aug. 30, 31, Oct. 
5: solicitors, Mr. King, Sérjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street; and Mr. C. Chadborn, Newn- 
ham, Gloucestershire. ‘ 
~ SHOvER, WtL1aM, Weston Super Mair, Somersetshire, grocer, Sept. 1, 2, Oct. 
%: solicitors, Mr. Brittan, Basinghall Street; and Messrs. Bevan and,Brittan, 
Bristol. . 

SKINNER, WIsLIAM, Wilmington Squat, surgeon, Sept. 10, M4, Oct. 5: soll- 
éitors, Walker and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ~ 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept, 14, Parsons, Charlotte Street, New Cut, Lambeth, timber-dealer—Sept. 21, 
Cross, Birmingham, dealer.in hides—Sept. 15, Corgan and Co. Chipping-Norton, 
‘Oxfordshire, bankers—Sept. 20, Hill, Cheltenham, victualler—Sept. 22, J., J., and 
'T. Wree, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Sept. I5, Johnson, Goole, York- 
shire, druggist—Sept. 30, Wilkinson, Wem, Shropshire, schoolmaster—Oct. 4, Sal- 
man, Liverpool, victualler—Sept. 16, Cassidy, Liverpool, feather-merchant—Sept. 
20, Goodchild, Reading, grocer—Sept. 16, Blezard, Liverpool, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. VA. 

Parker, Whittington, Worcestershire, dealer in horses—Nicholls, St. Alban’s, 
cabinet-maker—Dicken and Bromby, Drayton-in Hales, Shropshire, bankers-—Shil- 
“ton, Sneinton and Nottingham, scrivener—Brancher, Leeds, merchaut—Henshaw, 
Liverpool, coach-proprietor. 


: solicitor, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

CAVERBILL, Promas, and Co. Edinburgh, silk-mercers, Aug. 28, Sept--11, 
Leste and Co, Kdinburgh, druggists, Sept. 1, 16. 

MacRae, Kennera and ALExANver, Inverness, merchants, Sept. 3, 24. 


Friday, August 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Prerceand Co. Maidstone, Kent, ironmongers—BraprorpD and Brown, Clerk- 
enwell, leather-japanners—BeLson and BAtt, Chipping-Wycombe, Buckingham- 
whire, drapers—MitcHent ani KrrxearaicKk, Walsall, Staffordshire, drapers— 
J., G., and J. Caosuann, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturersa— 
J.) Ri, J.. and E. Sims, Stroud, Gloucestershire, and Redbrook, near Monmouth, 
brewers—ReEED and Co. East Smithfield, and Conduit Street, Bond Street, plate- 
glass-manufacturers. . 

t INSOLVENT. 

_ Cuarer, Exiezer, jun. Holland Place, Camberwell New Road, and Commercial 
Wharf, Lambeth, coal-merchant, August 24. 
is BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

Brown, Joun THomas, late of Bush Lane, and formerly of Fenchurch Street, 
wine-merchant, Sept. 10. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

GRAVENOR, SAMUEL, Wood Street, Spitalfields, silk-hat-manufacturer. 

WaitTaAker, Marrusw, Esholt, Otley, Yorkshire, worsted-stwff-manufacturer. 

Hurtcuison, Joun, Liverpool, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Barrow, AntHony, Kirkland, Westmorland, victualler, to surrender Sept. 14, 
15, Oct.8: solicitors, Mr. Wilson, Kendal ; and Mr. Thompson, Lincolns Inn Fields. 

BATTERSBY, ALEXANDER, Otherwise BATTERSBY, ALEXANDER WHITE, Liver- 
pool, builder, Sept. 20, 21, Oct. 8: solicitors, Mr. S. Bristow, Oastle Street, Liver- 
“pool; and Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane. 

Grav, Joun, Upper Holloway, St. Mary, Islington, banker, Sept. 10, 17, Oct. 8: 
solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe and-Field, Old Jewry. 

Jarrert, James, and TaApMAN, Perer Tuomas, Fenchurch Street, mer- 
chants, Aug. 31, Sept. 14, Oct.8: solicitor, Mr. Dicas, Basinghall Street. 

LANZA, GEsUALDO, Chesterfield Street, New Road, publisher of music, Aug. 81, 

Sept. 14, Oct 8: solicitor, Mr. Duncan, Lincolns Inn Fielts. 

Parris, Freestone Joun, Maida Hill, Paddington, brick-maker, Sept. 8, 7, 

Oct. §: solicitor, Mr. B. Davies, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 

Paytor, WiLtiAM, Knaresborough, Yorkshire, fruiterer, Sept. 16, 17, Oct. 8: 

“solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and Bunce, Temple ; and Mr. Bardswell, Liverpool. 

PowE Lt, Coase JAmEs, Chiswell Street, surgeon, Sept. 10, 14, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jetvin Street. : a 

Ripvey, Wittram, Wreckenton, Durham, miller, Sept. 23, 24,’O¢t. 8: solici- 
Tyr Messrs. Bell and Co., Bow Churchyard; and Mr. Dawson, Newcastle-upon- 

ne. 

WILson, Tuomas, Manchester, commission-agent, Sept. 8,9, Oct.'8: solicitors, 
“Messrs. Appleby and Charnock, Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn; and Mr. Monck, 
Manehester. DIVIDENDS. 

‘ a 7, Hobley, James Street, Covent Garden, boot ‘and shoe-maker—Sept. 21, 
Fort Aspinwall, Manchester, whip-manufacturers—Sept. 25, ‘Riley, Birch- 
wood, A ag coal-merchant—Sept. 25, Rogerson, Lincoln, grocer—Sept. 23, 

*Jvand W, ‘Nevill, Wigan, I hire, faeturers—Sept. 18, Pitts, Aylsham, 
“Norfolk, grocer—Sept. 2, Page, Cheltenham, glass-se'ter—Sept. 18, Thackery, Man- 
chester, cotton«spitrmer—Sept. 18, Smart, Devizes, Wiltshire, er—Sept. 18, Ker- 
shaw and Taylor, Milnrow, Rochilale, and Boston, America, ‘flannel.manufacturers 

Sept. 18, Meliadew, Meadowcroft, Rochdale, 'fustian-manufacturer. © 

: rena Sif Scotto - Septeniber 17 
‘ contrary,on or bg er 17. 
Monmouth, Monmouthshire, doetor of :medi- 
» Clerkenwell, and ‘now of” To Place, 
- Street Buifdings, musliinsembroiderer—J.'& T. ,“Mor- 
ton, nest Bingley, Yorkshire, paper-makers—Gutteridge, St. Albans, 
brandy merehant—Potter, Blackman Street, Borough, wine and spirit merchant. 
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Altona, M.B. ..... eee 


Amsterdam, 3 Mos. .... « 


Antwerp cesses 
Bahia .-0 esses 
Barcelona . 

Berlin ......+ 

Bilboa ...eeees 
Bombay « «++. 
Bordeaux . ° 
Buenos Ayres ...- 
Cadiz... wccrcceoee os 
Calcutta.... 
Canton ...... 

Dublin, 21 Days’ sight 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Ex. 
Genoa..... 


Gibraltar, p. hard dollar oe ‘ 
Hamburgh, M. B. ... - «+. ee 


Leghorn... . 

Lisbon, 60 Day 
Madras... see eoevee 
Madrid. ... 

Malta ... 

Naples. ..e-ee. eres 
Oporto, 60 Day dit 
Palermo ...ccervecevecs 
Paris, 3 BOS. 2.00 cc cess 


Short «2.0.0 6 seeree 


Petersburgh Rble. ...... 


Rotterdam, 4 Mos.... 
Seville «.....ee0% 
Trieste—effective fi. 2 M. 
Vienna—Ditto ..... 


Rio Janeiro, 60 Days’ sight 


Venice, per 6 Austr. liv... .... 


0 
0 
0 


se tee 





GRAIN, 


Marx Lane, Fripay, Avovst 27. , 
Wheat, Red, New..perqr. 62s. 
_ Fine — «ees 


_ White, Old .. . 

_ Fine — 

_— Super. ~ 
Rye... New. . 
TIE oe seo ee ce 


Barley. Stuined ........ z. 
- Malting .. ..00.cse0 


Malt... Ordinary .. 
_ Fine... cee crcee 
Pease. 


d 
Feed, 


_ ir 


Ordinary... 


Poland, Ordinary. mh 


—_ INE o..0e 


ine .. 
Potato, Ordinary 
F 


- 62 


. 60 


BeeS2eee | SRVsVs" 


| S8ases 


PHEI TEEPE bd bid biidle 


2 
+. 80 





HAY anv STRAW. 
(Per load of 36 trusses.) 


Sr. James’s, 


Hay, Coarse Mead. 40s. to 50s. 


— Useful,——. 
— Upland 


45 — 


65 


80 —100 


— Clover...... 63 —105 


Straw, Oat....... 
a Wheat... .. 


46 — 


54 


SmrrHrieryp. 


0s.to Os. 


90 








BUTCHER MEAT. 


Newoats & Leapennaty,* Smrrnrrecp.t 


Beef. 2s. 6d.tods. 4d. 3s. Od.to%s.10d. 


Mutton3 4 
Veal.. 3 0 


—4 0..3 
—4 4..3 2 


Pork ..8 4 —4 8..3 0 
Lamb .3 -8 —4 6..3 6 —4 6 
* By the carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 
+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8ibs, 


—4 6 
—A 8 





COFFEE, 


Jamaica, T: 


+ Middling ... 
— ‘Fine ..sece.. 
Mocha ........ 


0d. 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0. 





Duty not included. 
SUGARS. 


Museova. Brown p.ewts7s. Od. 
Stro , 


‘Mauritius, ..:4...... 48 
Fast’ India, Bro 
-_— 


o 


Duty included. 
woe 0 
White — -28 * 
Duty not included. 


&s odss 


SS. odosse 


, TEAS. 
Bohea ......perlb. Is. 94d. 
Congou.. Common 2 2 
_ Middling 2 
_ Best ..... 2 
2 


~ 
bom 
Pre 


¢ 
‘ 
Souchong......... 0 
Campoi. Common % 

‘ 


Twankay 


cad 


) 
2 
Skin..... 2 


Hyson .. 
_ Common 4 


bItiLildtts 


od Go toto ts Oe tole 
CnNnoroacoen 
rm ; 


_ Fine.:.. 41 E 
Duties on Teas helow 2s. 96 per Cent. 
_- above 2s. 100 per Cent. 


PROVISIONS. s. d. 
Bread, per 4lb. loaf. seee O 103 
Cheese, Glou. new dbie. per cwt. 56 0 
_ Cheshire ..... OF rp cenmere.s 70.0 
Bacon, Middles 44 0 
Pork, India, per 31$lbs........5 10 0 
— Prime mess, per car.....2 15 0 
Beef, India, per 318ibs. .......6 10 
— Prime mess, pér 304lbs. ..4.17 
Butter, Irish, per ewt. best ...3 18 
WINES. £ 
Port..... oe Old. woccens per pipe 50 
_ NEW....000.0 2 26 
Lishon ..occcicec cecene = 28 
Bucellas .coe crcmee .oe oo = 34 
Sherry .... Good . per butt 78 
— Inferior .... 0 — 0 
Mountain. Good.......perpipe 40 
_ Cargo..es oe oo 18 
Calcavella...... 000.5 = 35 
Spanish Red ............pertun 16 
Teneriffe.. Good perpipe 0 
— Cargo 1.000 = 12 
Madeira... Direct ...... 
_ London Part. 
_ West India . 
os East India », 
Fayal, good... 


0 
0 
0 





Sicilian Red 
anos saactinenme +s 9% + per aum 
Claret .... Good. .....per hhd. 50 

Cargo 5 


o 
eoeoscoocoessooesoSoSoSoSoSo” 


- 36 
_ _ 5 

Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d. on 
Cape Zs,, on all other Wines 4s. 10d. per 
Imp. Gallon. 





SPIRITS. 
Geneva, Holtands....., pergal. 2s. 3d, 
Brandy, Cogniac, New Ist. ... 4 4 
_ _-.- By 3 CR 
— Bordeaux ... ....se.e- 2 6 
Duty 22s. 6d.per Imp. Gallon. 





COALS. 
Wall’s End, best...... 37s. 0d. to 87s. 3d. 
Inferior .... 29 ® —30 6 





TOBACCO, 
Segars (in bond) per Ib. 7s. 0d..tol2s. Gd. 
Havannah Leaf........3 0 —6 
St. Domingo..........0 7 —@ 
Maryland Light-Brown 0 5 — 0 
Virginian, Fine Black.. 0 64 — 0 
Kentucky Leaf, stem’d 0 38; — 0 


—— : FLOUR. 
Town made....... per sack 60s. to 65% 
Seconds..:........ <= 58 — 62 
Essex & Suffolk, onboard ship56 — 60 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... 50 — 58 
POTATOES. — 
New Potatoes...per-ton 2/.10s.to 31. 108. 
MINING. 
Sold last week at Redruth, 
Copper Ore...... +--+ 
Amount of Money .. 





—— 








Average Produce . .essersererss 
Quantity of Fine Copper 181 tons lewt. 





igs .... » O 
Hoops ...++ 


Ingots eeereeee 
BlOCKS.... .+ steno e 
Quicsilver.......+. . perlb. 


SOAP, &c. 





White... .cereceveveve 


| Soap ditto...-c.eecee 37 


Melting Stuff . : 28 
Ditto Rough....- +++» 
Yellow'Soap. ...-..0- 


“| MOttled, 02.00 se vee 


‘Curd . re-screerseee 
Graves..eeees o 
Good Dregs.. +.9+ +». 


NDLES... -. 
Bi LE, Salton 











Moulds.» vv aececasen, 
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THEATRES. 


NGLISH OPERA COMPANY, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On Monday—An OPERETTA. 
With The SPRING LOCK. After which 
WANTED A GOVERNESS. Fue Dashwood, Miss Kelly. 
And The SKELETON LOVER. 
On Tuesday—MOZART’S Grand Comic Opera of DON JUAN. 
Various Novelties are in preparation. 
Doors open at half-past Six, and begin at Seven. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
HE THAMES TUNNEL, near Rother. 


hithe Church, and opposite the end of Old Gravel Lane, on 
the Wapping side of the River. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Public may view the Tunnel every 
day (Sundays excepted), from Seven in the Morning until Eight in the 
Evening, upon payment of One Shilling for each Person. The Tun- 
nel is lighted with gas, is dry and_warm, and the descent is by a safe 
and easy Staircase. der, 

Walbrook Buildings, JAMES BIRKETT, 

August 28, 1830. Clerk to the Company. 





PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


CORONER FOR MIDDLESEX. 


At a Public Meeting of the Freeholders, 

Friends, and Supporters of THOMAS WAKLEY, Esq. 

held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on Tuesday evening, 

August 24, 1830, Thomas King, _ in the Chair, the following 
° P 





I. That in the opinion of this Meeting, the nature of the duties of 
the Office of Coroner, renders it highly desirable that the person 
holding it should be conversant with Medical and Surgical Practice, 
and possess considerable medical as well as legal information. 


31. That this Meeting consider Mr. Thomas Wakley well qualified 
to ‘discharge the duties of the office of Coroner, m the great 
talent and judgment which he has invariably evinced in the inves- 
tigation of all subjects connected with Medical Jurisprudence. 

III, That in the ‘opinion of this Meéti . 
Thomas Wakiey, as a candidate for the office 8 ee geen 5 
as to justify it in recommending him to the support of the Free. 
eae and in making the most strenuous exertions to secure his 

lec 


IV. That a C. itte 





be now ppointed to facilitat 
of the above Resolutions. tees 
F. W. PLACE, Secretary. 


N.B. The General Committee meet daily at the Cr 
Anchor Tavern, Strand, where all communications are tobe = 








CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


ETROPOLITAN BENEFIT SOCIE- 
TIES’ ASYLUM, for their Aged and Infirm Members, 
PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR COPELAND, Esq. Alderman, 
VICE PRESIDENTS AND TRUSTEES, 
Edward Tickn ° eorge y 
R. Ramsden, ~ Aas § ~T. rate ee bee Law 
Treasurer—John Masterman, Esq. 
Bankers—Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co. Nicholas Lane, 
Lombard Street. 


The object of this Charitable Institution is to provide Rent-f 
Apertusents, Coals, and Candles, for the Aged end Intirin M bere 


(2) 
STEAM VESSELS. 
T° ANTWERP and COLOGNE 


ROTTERDAM, at the following reduced fares :— 

To Antwerp.—First Cabin, 2/. ; second cabin, 11. 5s.; steerage, 15s. 

To Cologne.—First Cabin, 3/, 8s.; second cabin, 2/. 8s. 6d.; 
steerage, 1/. 9s. 

The new and elegant Steam Ship BATAVIER, D. DUNLOP 
Commander, of 300 tons, and 200 horse-power, will start from off 
the London Docks, on Sunday, Aug. 29, at 8 o’clock, and 12 at noon 
on Sunday, 29th, (and every following Sunday), with passengers, car- 
riages, merchandise, horses, &c, for Rotterdan. This ship can offer 
these exclusive advantages to passengers :—she has 9 separate sleep- 
ing-rooms, one of which, together with a female servant, is for the 
exclusive use of ladies, She makes up 74 beds, 

*,* Shippers of colonial produce and manufactures are re- 
quested to observe that shipping in this vessel will save Ten 
per cent. duty at Rotterdam, that her freights are the same 
as sailing vessels, and consequently there is a saving of about 15 per 
cent. on every article of commerce shipped by her. Merchandise 
from Ireland, Scotland, and any part of Great Britain, will be for- 
warded direct to the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany, every 
week. Important—Notwithstanding the opposition started against 
this vessel, and consequent emulation to arrive first at Rotterdam, it 
has not been considered prudent to risk the lives of the passengers, 
together with the cargo and vessel, by adding as much weight to her 
safety valves as would cause an increased pressure of 2lbs. on every 

quare inch of the boiler ; her speed renders such a dangerous expe- 
iment unnecessary. 

Apply to F. F. GIBBS, Agent, 9, Water Lane, Tower Street ; at 


P 
Chaplin's Office, Regent’s Circus; or Mr. Wright’s, Haymarket, 


via 








THE TOILET. 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR possesses Pro- 


perties of surprising energy in producing delicate White Neck, 
Hands, and Arms, and imparting a beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the 
Complexion. 

This valuable Specific is warranted perfectly innoxious, pos- 
Sesses properties of surprising energy. It eradicates all cutaneous 
eruptions, pimples, spots, redness, &c. gradually PRODUCING A 
DELICATE CLEAR SOFT SKIN; transforms even the most 
sallow complexion into radiant whiteness ; successfully renders harsh 
and rough skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
face, neck, and arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom, Imparts to the 
skin a PLEASING COOLNESS, truly comfortable and refreshing. 
TO MOTHERS NURSING THEIR OFFSPRING, it is essen- 
tially serviceable in healing soreness and reducing inflammation. 
To gentlemen, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR will be found an infal- 
lible specific in allaying the smarting irritability of the face; and 
will render shaving, hitherto a painful, now a pleasurable operation. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

Caurion.—To prevent imposition, and by authority of the Ho- 
nourable Commissioners of Stamps, the name and address of the 
Proprietors is eng 1 on the G stamp affixed on the cork 
of each genuine bottle, A. ROWLANDand SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den. The genuine is sold by most perfumers and medicine venders. 











MEDICINES. 
ARM WEATHER and WARM CLI- 


MATES induce Scrofulous affections of the Liver; and a 
weakness of all the absorbing vessels. ence a train of nervous 
lai and particularly the Dropsy and Jaundice, which are 
never effectually cured but by an alterative and, purifying medicine. 
Mercury stimulates the nerves, gf Momentary cheerfulness, 





ives 
evacuates the water in dropsy, or removes for a time the discoloura- 
tion by Jaundice ; the Patient either suddenly dies, or is seemingly 
cured ; but the health is never restored. By the use of the VEGE- 
TABLE SYRUP of DE VELNOS, in these and all diseases of a 
Scrofulous and Scorbutic origin, the recovery is not for short inter- 
vals, but to perfect and permavent health. The Vegetable Syrup is 
gropared only by Mrs. Canham, No 52, Berhers Street, Oxford 

treet, and sold in bottles at 13s. each; it may also be had at most 
of the respectable Medicine Venders in Town and Country. 








HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


OCHA COFFEE, the finest imported, 
2s. per Ib. 41, CANNON STREET. 

The finest Berbice Coffee . . 1s, 4d. to Is. 8d. 

Fine Plantation Coffee. “alti, jaan pick 4 Is. 2d, 

Fine Breakfast Souchong as usual 4s, 4d. and 4s, 64, 

Good Breakfast Congou 8s. Bd. and 3s. 10d. 


[HE KING OF OUDE’S FAVOURITE 
SAUCE, 


ona highly pleasing ORIENTAL MIXTURE having excited 
e irati 








nefit Societies, 

necessity of ie Institution has been fully proved from the 

at the d all or pensions fr: 
Benefit Societies, having, in most instances, been frend inadequate 
S vee Siny sacesslty ot sepking eige in a Parish Poor-House, 
whic! ie number of applicants soliciting th fi - 
ferred by this Institution. me: eT ee 

i feel vinced that fits existence need only bh 

known, to be duly appreciated ; and should this Infant Insti Aes 

: ; tut 
Geemblished ea pe with the same success it has since its 
imencemen' will soon become one of the most fi - 
tensive, and valuable Institutions in this country. seernedinas 


PLAN.—Every Subscriber of Five Shilli 
° in annually, toh 
pant at inn Elections during the year.—A Donation of Ten Shillings, 
cs rd ‘¢ donor to a Vote for three years.—Of One Pound, to one 
‘ote ten years—Of Two Pounds, to one Vote for life, ' 
‘That €vety person is entitled to become a Candi 
into the Asylum, who has been a Member of a Seon soon 
for ton years or upwards, of D de 


haracter, and 
the age of fifty-five years ; or Ms iy 
i itated trons following any pow hee otherwise 


Donations will be thankfully received by the Treasurér or Bankers, 

















' ARTS AnD MANUFACTURES. 
* 


A _ 
aA IS ROBERT WISS, 
the Pu in 
PORTABLE 


an construction, re- 
rear lp 

the usual ex- 

numerous ttem} 7 impose imita- | 
‘ ny herd 





i of the Bon Vivans, has also excited the cupidity and 

peslonsy of Sauce-makers; consequently there are now various vile 

Imitations, which many shopkeepers would impose upon the unwary. 
cela 7 





P are to be cautious in observing that 
they have the original, by S. HICKSON, 72, Welbeck Street ; and 
likewise that the Price is now reduced, to Pints, 4s.; Half-pints; 2s. 
TONGUES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Small 
Tongues, for Side Dishes or for Breakfast ; fine large Tongues, smoked 
or pickled ; Russian and Rein Deer Tongues, Hudson’s Bay Buffalo 
Tongues, Gorgona Anchovies, small York Hams, Bath Pig’s Chops, 
Parmasan, Grdyére, Chapzugar Cheeses, in fine condition; Patea la 
Diable, excellent Curry Powder, Sauces, Pickles, fine Oil for Salads, 
French Vinegars, &c. Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to inspect 
these and other articles, at 8. HICKSON’S FOREIGN WARE- 
HOUSE, 72, Welbeck Street. 
Orders for the East and West Indies for Preserves, Pickics, Sauces, 
&c. or Cabin Stores for Voyages, put up in the best manner. 
Families residing in the Country supplied with various articles for 
he Store-room, &c, Catalogues may ts had on application as above. 


, 

HE ROY AL SAUCE, for general pur- 
poses, Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry. This newly« 
invented Sauce is acknowledged to be ai rior to anything of the 

kind ever offered, for its icularly delicious flavour with Fi 

—— Eeeany Chops, Ms le Dishes, Wild Fowl, 
y the Inventor, Jasper Taylor, 17, Holborn, London: 

by all respectable Oil and Italian Warehouses in the Kingdoin,. “ 
Bottles, 2s. and 4s,each Also his Superior Essence of Anchovies, 
sasaben and Dutch Beef, German Sausages, Yorkshire and West. 
alia Hams, Pickled and Dried T. es, Bath Chops, Olives 
‘apers, mch and Durham Mustard, Parmesan and Wilts Cheese, 
Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Tetagiones and Italian Paste, &c., with every 


article in the Oil, Ital F 
tale, ‘ at man, che, and Fish Sauce Trades, Whole- 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


RIBOURG and FREYER, 34 H 

a - 
market, having Purchased the ENTIRE STOCK of SNUFF 
belonging to'His Late Majesty GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
to state that it is now Fea for disposal in any quantity not leas thes 





(3) 
Miscelaneous—Continued. 
RENCH CHAIRS. PAPER HANG. 


INGS, &c. NIAS, Jun. 82, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
having just received a large consignment of the above Articles, re~ 
spectfully solicits the attention of the Nobility and Gentry. The 
prices of the French Chairs, combining economy with respectability 
of appearance, are such as cannot fail to be approved. 


SODA WATER, AERATED ITALIAN LEMO.«~ 
NADE, AND MOGUL SAUCE. 


mal + 

NHARLES HODGSON, ManvuractTurER 

J ofthe above, begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the No- 
bility, Gentry, his numerous Friends, and the Public, that he hag 
removed entirely from his late residence, 68, Long Lane, Boroughs 
to No. 24, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, where his business will be 
carried on in future, being a situation more central, amidst his exe 
tensive connexions; and trusts, by unremitting attention and 
punctuality, to ensure a contifuance of that kind and extensive 
patronage which for a series of years he has so liberally received. 


SODA WATER. 
7 
SCHWEPPE and Co. 79, Margaret Street, 

eve C dish Square, M fé s and Purveyors of all 
Waters, Artificial and Mineral, to their Majesties, and all the Royal 
Family. 

J. =. andCo. beg to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in 
general, that they continue to Manufacture the following Wa 
and that in the preparation the strictest attention is paid to the mi- 
nutest analysis each Water is professed to contain—viz. Soda. Single, 
Double, and ‘I'reble, Kati, or Potass, Ditto, Aérated Rochelle and 
Magnesia, Artiftvial Seltzer, Spa, Pyrmont, Seidlitz, &c. Chelten- 
ham, Harrowgate, and Bristol Hotwell Waters, fresh from the 
Springs. Importers of German Seltzer in Quarts and Pints, 

N.B. Orders for Exportation promptly executed, 


DVICE WITHOUT A FEE. 

If you wish bright Boots and Shoes, 
WARREN’S BRILLIANT BLACKING use, 
Observe each Bottle, when in hand, 
Has on its Label ** 30, Strand.” 
« Robert Warren,” the well-known maker’s name, 
Resplendent shines in chronicles of fame. 
Whene’er you give your orders out, 

. .Warren’s Blacking without.a doubt 

wd always use, for Boots and Shoes. 

; ‘each Bottle when in hand, 

*“Hfas on its Label “30 Strand.” 
** Robert Warren ” the Maker’s name, 
The first to shine in Songs of Fame. 

This Easy-shining and Brilliant BLAC KING, prepared by Robert 
Warren, 30, Strand, London, and sold in every town in the King- 
dom. Liquid, in Bottles, and Paste Blacking, in Pots, at 6d. 12d. 
ana 18i#. each, Be particular to inquire for WARREN’S, 30, 
Strand. All others are counterfeit. 

















HE High Popularity and extensive sale of 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has induced Speculators 
to imitate the Label—even to Forgery, and impose on the Public 
base Imitations, instead of the Genuine 
A. ROWLAND AND SON, 

Desirous of Protecting the Public, have, at an Immense Expense, 
roduced a New Label, from a Steel Engraving. The words Row- 
and’s Macassar Oil, are on different Patterns of Lace Work; and. 

instead of the Seal in Wax, an Engraving is affixed at each end of 

the envelope, at one end is the Original and Genuine; and at the 
other Commerce and the Name. and Address. 

The Signature, Address, and Countersign, are in Red, on a Pat- 
tern of Lace-Work, similar toa Banker’s cheque, 

«A ROWLAND AND SON, 20, Hatton Garden.” 
Countersigned, ALEX. ROWLAND. 

A Treatise on the Hair, embellished with Eight Wood Engravings, 
is wrapped round the Bottle in the Wrapper.—All others are 

Counterteits. 

‘The Genuine is sold by most respectable Perfumers, 








LITERATURE, 
Science, and the Fine Arts. 


PRINTS, ETC. 


CHEAP MONTHLY EDITION OF 


ODGE’S PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS 
- OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF 
BRITISH HISFORY. 

«« We have to record the appearance of new Parts of four distinct 
Editions of this popular Publication in various stages of progress at 
the same time,—an example of literary success altogether without 
parallel, and powerfully denoting the increasing avidity with which 
works of merit are now sought by the mass of society, when published. 
upon a scale that enables the middling classes to purchase them. 
If Mr. Lodge’s Work continues to gather strength and increase in 
interest as it approaches our own times, there is no saying to what 

circulation it may attain, or how many editions we may witness in 
‘simul ess, add dd, as it is, to the best feelings of every 
one who thinks as he ought of the venerated names by whom his 
country has been exalted to her present pre-eminence;—of those 
warriors and sages, whose memory is associated with all that is 
dearest and most glorious to Englishmen.”— Literary Gazette. 

New Subscribers may commence with the First Number, and 
take one or more per month, as agreeable. 

A Biographical Catalogue and Prospectus of Two Hundred of the 
Portraits and Memoirs to be contained in this work, may be obtained 
(free of expense) from every Book and Printseller in the Kingdom; 
to whom they have been sent for gratuitous presentation to persons 
desiring to a¢quaint themselves with the plan of the work, or to sub- 
scribe for it; and if any difficulty be experienced in obtaining them, 
applications are requested to be made direct to the Publishers. 

Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East, London, 








PHYSIOLOGY. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
Just Published, Price 4s. 


wl s s 
WO MEMOIRS read before l’Académié 
des Sciences, at Paris, on the Successful Inhalation of DI- 
LUTED CHLORINE, in PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, as 
a Remedy found capable of effecting a Cure, éven in the latter stages 
of the Disease. Translated from the French of M- GANNAL, 
By WILLIAM HORATIO POTTER, M.R.I. 
Printed for John Wilson, Princes Street, Soho, and to be had at 
the Chemical Laboratory, 11, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





THEOLOGY. 


This Day is Published, Price 3s. 6d. 
A N ESSAY on the CREATION of the 
UNIVERSE;; and Evidences of the Existence of God. 
By CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY, 
Printed for Wangheand Takes, Edinburgh ; and 
t = Treacher, and Co. Ave ‘fara Lane, London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS TO. THE, SPECTATOR, AUGUST 28, ano. 
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Music. 
On the Ist of September, Price 3¢. 
HE HARMONICON:—MontTHLy 
‘ JOURNAL and REVIEW of MUSIC, 
Contents of the present Number. 
Mostc :—1. Ballad, “Oh! tell me how to woo thee, Love’ ” (MS.) 
Song, ** Sg td (MS.) G. H. Esq. of E 


(5) 
General Hiterature—Continued. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Uniform in Size wigs ‘the Racotoy Fray) the Cabinet 


up in Cloth. 
By WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


HE PICTURE OF INDIA: Exhibiting 








“T. Cooke—2. 

8. Wan, (M.8.) 8. S. Wesley—4. Chanson des" Marseillois, (as 
ally written)—5. Andante for P.-Forte—6. Air ‘* At close 

ri. iy” and 7. Chorus, for P.-Forte, from Rossini’s ‘‘ Guillaume 


Mostcar “eit sence i: Memoir of Jackson ‘of Exeter, with 
three Letters—2. Cor ce of Mozart—3. On “ Synonymous 
mere —4, Norwich ane g Festivals, Musical Anecdotes by 
G Ferrari—6s On the Marseillois Hymn—7. German Opera in 
Paris—8, History of the Piano-Forte and Pianists—9. Diary’ of a 
Dilettante 10. view of New Music, including “ Hofer, the Tell 
of the Tyrol,” (Rossini’s Guillaume Tell) with numerous Extracts, 
&c.—11. Foreign Musical Report—12. The Drama, &c. 

London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand (by whom Com- 
munications for the Editor are peer), and Sold by all Booksellers 
and Music-sellers in Town and Country. 
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LIFE OF BYRON. 


Neatly bound, Price Five Shillings, beautifully Embellished and 
printed in small 8vo. 


HE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
By JOHN GALT, 
en Aad First Volume of the NATIONAL LIBRARY 
he Rev. G, R. GLEIG. 

uel * The ‘anaes beg leave to announce that the title of “« The 
Natlonal Library,” has been adopted instead of “The Library of 
Knowledge,” on aemees of the similarity of that title to 

of or Fee | work: 

‘olburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





scHooL i BOOKS. 
This Day is Published, in 18mo. no, with M ia » Views, &c. Price 5s. 
INNOCK’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. In Question and Answer. 
Parts.—Part 1. England and Wales ;—2. Scotland ;—3. Ireland ;— 
4. Colonies in the North and West ;—5. Colonies in the East and 


In this Volume (which has been drawn up with the greatest care 
from many*recent authentic sources), the chief object has been to 
embody, in a small compass, an accurate representation of all those 
@xtensive regions that own the British sway, 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


May be had, gratis, 
WHITTAKER and Co.’s NEW SCHOOL CATA- 
LOGUE. 





NEW roa gc 


This Day is Published in 
HE ELEMENTS “OF PRACTICAL 
pr agstely eon toy sare intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Cou all the Rules necessary 
for Merchants’ Accounts “or Mercantile Practice, &c. with an Ap- 
dix, con ee as are not directly applicable to 
ness .in . In the form. of Nagy ell and Answer, By 
CHARLES 
Printed 





1 
ORRISON. A Accountant, G1 
Stirling and Kenny, Edinburgh ; “tha Whittaker, 
Treacher, na _ Ave Maria saab, London, 
the same Autho! 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTIC AL BOOK. 
KEEPING. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 8s. 





conta Bene DIGLCGUES. 
ODELS “OF MODERN FRENCH 
. . new and familiar Dia- 
Jeots, several branches” parts 
Co Stee ib: 
See een = 
ses so University 


for Whittaker, Treachet, aud Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
GENERAL LITBRATURS. 


‘Under the ce of ee Soelety for the Diffesion of Us 
Superiatenden aful 


On Tuesday, August aa will be Published, Price 2s. 
HE MENAGERIES, Vol. II. Part 1; 





Thirteenth Part of the LIBRARY of ENTER- 
FAINING RNOWLE 


Pic oman Kaden, Price 4s. Aa mult of Beth : : 

-. Menageries. ursuit of Knowledge. 

Ir. uss Trees.—Fruits. | V. The New Zealanders. 

TI, Insect. Architecture. VI. Insect Transformations, 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East, 





8; New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY, 
Have just Published the following :— 
HE SEPARATION, A NoveEt. 
By the Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 3 vols. 
TRAVELS in GREECE and ALBANTS. By the 
Rev. T. S. hen ey pe B.D. of E Cc 


in 2 vols. v0. with great Additions & and Improve- 
ments, and 33 &f Thiustrations, 


pt or a dad or SCENES in PARIS. 3 vols. 


ira Sa E of a JOURNEY over LAND to 
sa cies aged COLONEL ELWOOD. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


CAMPAELL'S POETICAL WORKS. New Edi- 
tion, with new Portrait and 7 Engravings, 2 vels. foolscap Bvo, 152. 
DE Eh te AS Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Darn- 
fey, or the Field of of Gold,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 3 vols. 
Rites to S the e SEAT of WAR*in the EAST 
USSIA and ain CRIMEA, in 1829, with Sketches of the 
I Arm: teristic Anecdotes, &c. By Capt. 
JAMES EDWARD "ALEXANDER, K.L.S.__ 16th Lancers, 
M.RB.A.S. &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Map and Plates. 
UNDYING ONE, and other FORMS. By 
. Mrs, NORTON, Authoress of ‘The Sorrows of Rosalie,” 
‘CLOUDESLEY. A Novel. by tag GODWIN, Esq. 
Author of * Caleb Williams,” New w Edition 3 vols. 
rhe Berar, Maange ot of the ‘STAGE. By the late 
Mr. John Bernard, of the American a nee en ie 
ihe ey Steak Club. Edited b Son, W. 
BAILE BERNARD. 2 vols. possfvo. 169, 
BAWRIE -TODD, or the avd Gal ye a. oe 
By JOHN GALT, Ex. Second and 
revised in 8 emall rolumes. 


The LI Ly ny EDMUND CALAMY. Written 
Edition, 2 large vols. 8v0. 32s. 


THE MA eae “rd _ OMNDCH PREAY'S NAR. 
RATIVE B ote Rin GERMANY and FRANCE. 


ryse 2 ix ral NEW PEECTURRS on on PAINTING, 


Sezien. Price Ms, 





Sire 


in a brief, yet clear, and graphic manner, the Geography, 
T , History, Natural History, Native Population, and Pro: 
duce, of that..most interesting portion of the Earth; with a par- 
ticular account of the European Settlements, with the present state 
of the British Weidageaignes) =v an impartial view of the Indian Ques- 
tion, with to on the renewal of 
the Charter. In Two Voluiees. Illustrated with several Engra- 
vings of Scenery, Costume, Productions, &c. ; also a Map. Price 16s. 
« We must say there is an elegance, if not a splendour of decora- 
tion about these volumes, that very properly corresponds with the 
ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with the name of 
India. The contents are worthy the beautiful framework in which 
they are embraced; and, if we mistake not the public taste, the 
* Picture of India,’ ‘will supersede every competitor that has arisen, 
or ‘that is likely to come into the field.” —Monthl; Reviem, June, 
his isa most useful and interesting little work, very much 
wanted asa manual of that remote and extensive portion of the 
British Empire. It contains a very good map, and numerous well- 
executed engravings of scenery, &c. The volumes are got up with 
great car®and neatness. They will afford the reader an outline of 
the feaftites of a most remarkable country na short space of time, 
and imprint upon his mind the character of the people and their 
manners in a way which cannot fail to profithim, The ge ography, 
logical features, ; climate, zoology, early history, sta- 
tistics, &c. are all given in lucid order.”—New Monthly Magazine, 
«* The Picture of India will survive the immediate occasion which 
prompted its production, and take its place as a book of valuable 
information among works of permanent interest.” — Monthly Magazine. 
“The present work is particularly acceptable. It is diligently 
compiled, easily written, and very neatly as well as usefully illustra- 
ted by plates and maps.” —Literary Gazette. 
“ This work well deserves itstitle. It isa picture of India past 
and present, executed withlaborious care andgreat ability.” —S. Times, 


2. The SPECTATOR : Corrected from the Originals, 
with a new Biographical Preface. By N. OGLE, Esq. In Eight 
Volumes, with Portraits, Engraved by ‘E. Finden, at 5s. each. 

** It is with pleasure that we see in anew, commodious, cheap and 
attractive form, a work which is destined to please and instruct as 
long as the go Language lasts. The Spectator, with an excel- 
lent original reface, replete with information; an index to the 
Writers of the various Papers; Portraits ; illustrative Notes; and, 
in short, everything which can make an edition popular, is a work 
that we cannot commend more highly than it deserves,”—Lit. Gaz. 


8. The VILLA and. COTTAGE FLORIST’S 
DIRECTORY : Being a Familiar Treatise on Floriculture, par- 
ticularly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, and Borders 
Flowers, usually cultivated in Britain. To which are added, Di- 
rections for the of the Hot G » and Con- 
servatory, with the different Modes of Raising and Propagating 
Exotic Blants; interspersed with many new Physiological Observa- 
‘tions. By JAMES MAIN, A_L.S. Price 6s 

«* We strongly recommend this work. Much practical informa- 
tion, of a useful kind, is conveyed in simple and intelligible language, 
and the art of gardening is vety properly kept in due subservience to 
the science of botany.”— Atlas. 

4. LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY: Intended for 
the Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons, and to facilitate 
their red pints, P asaveinge ofthe Natural History of Insects, With 
bara = lates, 
seusity vowel book for young ons, and well calcu- 
lated to ‘tack itate their acquiring a know By of the natural history 
of insects: the plates are naturally coloured, and give an addi 
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General Literature—Continued. 


Just Published, 1s., the Twelfth-and concluding Namber of 
HE DOMESTIC GARDENER’S MA- 


NUAL to nm Philoso- 
ok Principles. ete a whieh is waded a-concise NATURALISTS 
LE Principe and ENGLISH BOTANIST’S COMPANION, 
or Catlogueot ‘British Plants in the Monthly order of their flowering, 
A HORTICULTURAL CHEMIST. 
Printed for Wituie, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, 
The Work may now be had complete, Price 12s, in cloth. 








THE DEVIL’S PROGRESS !!! 
Just Published, with Seven Humorous Illustrations by R. =~ eee 
Price 2s. and Dedicated to his Majesty's Attorney-General. 
HE DEVIL'S PROGRESS. 
«« And much he saw to feed his pride, 
And much to move his mirth, 
How the manners of his ancient court 
Wete copied upon earth.” 
Lupton Relfe, 17, Cornhill. 





Just Published, Price 1s, 6d, 
OMBASTES FURIOQSO, 
as Performed : Illustrated with Eight humorous Designs. 

By N GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Engraved by other celebrated Artists. 
Also in the Press, and will be speedily Published, 


TOM THUMB, with Designs by Mr. GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, 
T. Rodd, Great Newport Street,'and T. Griffiths, Wellington Street, 


MOUBRAY, ON POULTRY, PIGS, AND COWS, 
Just Published, the Sixth Edition, very considerably improved, 
Price 7s. boards, 

PRACTIC AL TREATISE on BREED- 
ING, RING, and ont cae all Kinds of 
DOMESTIC pout Tit, PIG rats rig BBITS ; also, on 
Breeding, Feeding. and on gnwine iteh Cows, and Bees. 
By BONINGTO OUBRAY, Esq. 
Sixth Edition, enlarged by a Treatise on Brewing, on making 
Cider, Butter, and Cheese, adapted to the Use of Private Families. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, August 31st, Bs Men Published, with E i 





O. XV. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being the HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, Vol. I. by 
The Rev, G. R. GLEIG, F.R.S. 
Also, nearly ready, 
XVI. being LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY 
and NyiTcHoaken > bn sh gel SCOTT, Bart. 


THE FAMILY DRAMAT T9TS, No. II, being 
Vol. II. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, Sates 
with Explanatory Notes; and ore ere to a of 
Young Persons, J." ‘he omission of exceptionab! 

hn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





value to this pleasing and instruetive volume.”—Literary Gaxette. 


5. A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, 
pe eS POLYANTHUS, RANUNCOULUS, TULIP, HY- 
ACINT >» and other jowers : Including a Dissertation on 
Soils and U ieneiehen and C of the Varieties of 
each Flower. By THOMAS Togs. 4th Edit, coloured Plates: Br. 


6. THE WONDERS of the VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM DISPLAYED: the Second Edition, with a Frontispiece, 6s. 


7. A. DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 
BRITISH POETS. In Three Taree e 

“ ining Quota akapeste, rice 6s. 6d. 

Val. Ti. containing tions ta Bl etse, Price 7s, - 

Vel. ILI. containing io 
volames are 


the ® “ 
“Se A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS “in “moit 
FREQ UGE : taken, chiefly from wore and French, but 
c many from the Greek, Itatian, and Spanish Languages, 
tr: ted inte English; with Tilustrations, Mactan and Idiomatic, 
E,. D. MAC NNELL, of the Middle The Ninth 
Edition, revised and improved, Price 7s. 6d. 


9. STORIES of TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
with a Prelim Sketch of the Geography of that Country. The 
Sec Edition, enlarged, in One Volumes with Plates, Price i 

“A potter plan for og instruction het haan persons could n 
been hit than the one Se compiler ofthis tte 
volume, This mn Re hoes if fo eter} d will be a useful and con- 
venient aid 4 the pases gp teacher. e present volume contains 
an abstract ost interesting parts of four very important 
works, and the narvatives into which ey ate thrown are pleasingly 
written.” —Monthly Review; July 1829. 

** We warmly recommend the little volume. 
charmi school- 
most boys learn in 





Temple, 


It would make a 
aap and ‘teach more googzaph y in a week than 
a year.”—Speetator, July, 1829 

10, The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONG. 
ING LIFE, b: » Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. Or, 
The INVALID'’S ORACLE: pouuaing Peptic Precepts, pointing 
out agreeable and effectual methods to prevent and relieve Indiges- 
tion, and to late and strengthen the action of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which is added,.the Pleasure of Making a Will. . By 
WILLIAM Be domes Yon D. ae Sixth Ecition, considerably 

ice 7s. Gd. 


ll. The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; 
Or, a Description of all the Quadru Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects,—Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, men- 
tioned in the Sacred appar Collected from the best Authori- 
ties, and alphabetically a’ By THADDEUS MASON 
HARRIS, D.D. With Platess Price 8s. 

Now Publishing, in Volumes, Price 62. lettered, 

12. AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Collection of the most 

Instructive and A musi Lives ever Published, Written by the 

‘arties Themselves. ith Original Introductions and Sequels. 
Both general and particular bem are supplied, so that any Life 
may be obtained complete, y; a Portrait of each Writer is 
et whenever a sufficiently authentic likeness can procured. 

ides other advantages, th ‘ies will include cheap editions of 

any scarce and’curjous works, which Reopen at vet peal be obtained 
without considerable trouble,even at high pri 
1, Colley Cibber. : ugene of Savoy. 
2. Hume, Lilly. Volt 9% = Bees gy von 


3, & 4. Marmontel. . Jobn Creichton, 
Drury. “William Cutest. 


12. Lewis Feltere. 22. Bubb ‘Doddington. 
Hard; Vaux. mee 24. Goldoni, 





(with his Confes- 
sions). 


13, Jas. 

14, 15. Edw 26. 27. 28. Vid 
16.17, Benv. Cellini 29, 30. 31. Madame 

18. James Lackin; du Barri, 
ew Price 3. a og volume. 


ie ai biegeaehy meen ae “7 Ba’ ear works of fiction ond. 
3 a s 
phy, written with talert, and in the ae of: ofbogaph, 
most delightful to the atid the most Tmakruneive te the 
pisses she studies the springs: of action in human character,’ 


‘Shwe well ny th ‘epee Publication valuable alike for the 
man of letters and. tection —Glohe. 
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In 1 vol. post 8v0. with fine Portrait of Mr. Northcote, 


ONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTH- 
COTE, Req. RsA. with W. HAZLITT, Esq. 
CAPTAIN FRANKEAND’S TRAVELS to CON- 
STANTINOPLE. Secon@ ee Sean. In 2 vols. 8¥0. 
with thirty-eight engravings. 

LETTERS FROM THE- FAST. Westies | during 
a recent Tour through Turkey, » Arabia, the Holy F 
i and Greece. JOHN CA E, Bsq. «Of Queen's College, 
Third Edition, in 9 vols, yaar oes 2188. bds, 

“ME JERS <t LADY FANSHAWE, Wife Pd Sir 
. Ambassador from Charles II. to the C: 
8vo. with a 


is ees cSuacieeeeascr 
Second Edition, with x te 


LOR 
SRN, 
And in a few Days, 
‘MUSICAL MEMOIRS. By W. Ts\ PARKE, 
Forty Years Prinicipal Oboist at the Theatte Royal Covent Gar. » 
Bs Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Albemarle Street, August Ist, 18304 
NEW WORKS just Published by Mr. MURRAY. 


RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 2% vols, 810s Vol. I.with — 
ie ak -cuts, Plans, &c, 158. 
2. The LIFE of BISHOP HEBER. By his Widow. 
2 vols. 4to. 3/. 134. 6d, edie 
. CONVERSATIONS with LORD B 0 
Po “ the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. of H.B.M. Me- 
dica] Staff. 6vo. 124, 4 ae 
. The CAMP of WALLENSTEIN, rom 
eo i Original Petene. By LORD FRANCIS LEVESON 


ery F. cap 840. 5s..6d. 
The LAW of. POPULATION. By MICHAEL 
THOMAS SADLER, M.P. 2 vols. 8v0. 300. 

6. IRELAND, and its ECONOMY ; being there- 
sult of Observations made ina Tour through the Country i ee 
Autumn of 1829, By J. E, BICHENO, Esq. F-R.S. Post @vo. 8% 

7. LEVI and SARAH; or the JEWISH LOVERS. 

A Tale of the Polish Jews, Post 8v0. 8. 6d. ruby ‘ the 

TRODUCTIONS to. the S o' 
often haat POETS, for the Use of Young Petsons a 
School or College. Post 8vo. 6s. Gde 

FAMILY LIRBARS. 
No. XIV. of the FAMILY RARY, ‘being 


LIB the’ 
LIVES of the most eminent BRITISH PR ICIANS. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS.—NEW EDITION. 
OLUME xvi. of this EDITION, which 


mences ANHOE, with an. Introduction by 
AUTHOR, and. Hhustrated by JOHN MARTIN and J, CAWSE, 


pele and.are to. be had of all 
mgs and Whittaker, Treseher 
7h POETICAL WORKS of ‘Sir ir WALTER SCOTT, 


n El Volumes, 8vo. price 61. bds. 
nad nd ire ‘Volumes, igo Hf og price 
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